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V.EVERIT MACY—1871-1930 





‘ITH. profound regret I record here the death yesterday 
of V. Everit Macy, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Teachers College. 

For years Mr. Macy. had suffered from the complications of a 
sinus infection, and he was spending the winter in Phoenix, Arizona, 
|. . in-a climate favorable to his physical condition. His health had — 

apparently improved; he seemed to be responding to treatment; and 
it was hoped that, as a result of an operation last December, which 
| was to be followed by another next.month, he would completely 
| 





recover. Bronchial pneumonia developed from a cold contracted a 
few days ago, and the end came. at half-past four o’clock on Friday 
1orning, March 21. His untimely passing occurred within two days 
of his fifty-ninth birthday. | 

When the College was still om University Place, Mr.. Macy be- 

-came a member of its Board of Trustees. He was active on various 
committees; at different times he was Chairman of the Education | 
Committee and of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds, and 
‘rom 1903 to 1927 he was Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
In this present year he rounded out:a full quarter century as Chair- 
man. of the Board, of which he had. been a member thirty-eight 
years. Through the early days of struggle, during the period of 
expansion, and in the war years, he guided the College in its develop- 
ment and the administration in its policy. During the past three 
years, despite ill-health, he gave freely of his time:to the new Dean, 
frequently devoting an entire afternoon to the consideration of our 
problems and of plans for the future. His interest in the College— 
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‘in which Mrs. Macy generously shared during her lifetime—is shown 


ie also by the gift of the Horace Mann School building and in the . © 


founding and‘support of the “Ruth Loan Fund,” by grants for the 
assistance of students both American and foreign, by participation 
‘in the acquisition of the College property at Fieldston, and by a 
princely gift for the completion of Russell Hall. His care for the 
physical welfare of the College staff is evidenced by his placing at 
_ the disposal of the institution his. beautiful property on the Hudson 
for a College Country Club and his generous donations toward its 
support. He was always approachable, always wise, and even if one 
went to him in perplexity and doubt, one left with certainty and 
courage. In his death Teachers College suffers an irreparable loss. 

‘From the time when I was a small boy I had known Mr. Macy, 


had admired him from afar; and had come to know his kindly person — . 


and his great heart, but I am particularly grateful that he was spared 
until the day when I, as Dean, had opportunity to catch the inspira- 
tion of his spirit of public service, his devotion to duty, his faith 
in education as an instrument of social control and national and inter- 
national progress, and his consequent hopes and dreams for Teachers 


College. It was. good to be present at the dinner in Geneva given © 


in his honor in the past summer by the former students of Teachers 
‘College whose stay. in New York had been made possible by his 
munificence. All who-heard his words there will never forget. It 
-was also.a privilege to. see him honored last fall by the University 
for which he had done so much. 

To members of his family we express our sympathy in this loss, 
_in which we share, and to his memory we pledge renewed devotion, 
that we may transmit to the future citizens of all lands the spirit and 
the ideals of this long-time leader of ours whose: influence will 
- never die. 
WILLIAM F. RussELt 


| Dean of Teachers College 
March 22, 1930 








IS SECONDARY EDUCATION POSSIBLE _ 
AND DESIRABLE FOR EVERYONE? * | 


By FREDERICK G. BONSER 
Professor.of Education, Teachers College 


AN we educate everyone? If it is possible is it desirable? Bar- 
, ring from the discussion those whose minds are not within the 
-range of what we call “‘normal,”’ and limiting the discussion to the 
secondary field, the facts, in my judgment, justify an unhesitating 
“ves”. as the answer to these questions. | 
Of course it is quite evident that the conception of secondary educa- 
tion here implied is not that alone of the conventional college-entrance 
type, or even that of the conventional general type. It is a conception 
of education appropriate to children of from twelve to eighteen years 
of age who have had an elementary education of sixth grade extent 
in most cases, although some children of twelve years or older who 
- have but fifth or fourth grade standing have the ability, the experi- © 
ence, and the need for secondary education. 
This conception of secondary education for all normal pupils is 
_ based, from the psychological point of view, upon the fact that there 
are numerous kinds of mental ability, each susceptible of development 
far beyond the possibilities of the elementary school period and the 
materials used in elementary education. The conventional secondary. 
education has assumed as capable of education beyond the elementary 
level only those of. somewhat more than average ability to think 
abstractly—those who score from somewhat above 100 upward in 
intelligence tests. made to test just this particular kind of mental ca- . 
pacity. Secondary educators and teachers have quite deliberately, 
sometimes drastically, eliminated from the high schools, by tests and 
failures in prescribed subjects for which they have no aptitude, very 
considerable: numbers of pupils considered incapable of secondary 
* An address delivered at the Sixth Annual October Conference of the Teachers Union Aux- 


iliary and the Teachers Union at Hudson Guild Farm, Netcong, N. J., on October 5, 1929. 
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education. They have sanctified this excluding process by the term 
“selective.” In high schools from which as low as only four per cent 
of the graduates go to college, all students have been forced to take 
most of the same subjects as these four per cent in order to receive 
diplomas or even to remain through the earlier high school years. 
The losses of pupils up through the adolescent years who could not 
or would not conform to these exclusive, intellectually aristocratic 
programs have been tragic and pathetic, as well as socially and eco- 
~- nomically unsound. 


I 


The old tradition that secondary education is for the professions or 
for a leisure class only dies hard. But common sense, common ob- 
servation, and practical life, even more than the work of the profes- 
_ sional psychologists, have driven home the fact that boys and girls, 
men and women, in all of the practical walks of life—industry, com- 
‘mercial work, agriculture, and homemaking—do have minds of 
constructive, efficient, and growing ability to think, to act, and to ap- 
-preciate. Men and women who have not had the type of intellect 


which easily masters mathematics, languages, and the so-called human- 





istic materials of English and history, as traditionally taught, have 
demonstrated. mechanical intelligence, ability in invention and in the 
management of things, of affairs, of business, and of people. They 
have demonstrated in other instances creative ability in literature, in 
art, in music, and in dramatic interpretation. But their struggles have 
been hard and unaided by the fostering care and the vast expenditures 
of money which have made the progress of their professionally- 
minded friends little less than a continuous joy ride through high 
school, college, and professional school. The point 1 am emphasizing 
is that, despite the handicap of no secondary education, or a secondary 
education having little in it adapted to their needs or purposes, these 
workers in the nonprofessional fields have demonstrated abilities that 
“are capable of an appropriate high school education. Psychologically, 
there is not the slightest doubt that there is abundant possibility of 
growth on a secondary level of all normal-minded youths of adolescent 
years.. The resources to stimulate, direct, and promote such growth 
are as yet almost untouched in the matter of adapting them to the 
appropriate purposes and needs of secondary education. Psycholo- 
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_ gists have tended to neglect what. we may call the horizontal aspects 


of learning in contrast to the vertical aspects. They have thought of 
growth in terms of height and depth of abstract intellectual growth 
in a few limited areas. But the individual of somewhat limited abil- 


| __ ity in abstract intelligence may apply that ability with much efficiency 
_ toa certain point in many different fields. He may apply it to. science 
to a degree that will bring an understanding of the operations of 


natural law in homes, in factories, in transportation, and in the con- 


trols of plant and animal life on farmsteads and in households. He 


may apply it to health problems to such a degree that he will be able 
to promote the physical well being of himself and his family and 
thereby prolong and enrich life. He may apply it to history and social 
science in such measure that he will come to understand .something 
of the evolution of race and national growth, of the basis of present- 


day political and social life, and of the pragmatic or social values of - 


group and individual morality. He can apply it to literature in ways 
which will develop an abiding interest and satisfaction in reading the 
finer portrayals of the life struggles, defeats, and triumphs of the 
masters of literary invention. He can apply it to business life to 


~ such a degree that he may work with efficiency and success in render- 


ing large services to his community in industrial, commercial, agricul- 
tural, or home life.. Coupled with his intellect are his emotions. 
These too are capable of growth—in some cases of great growth in 
productive ability—as artist, musician, writer, or dramatic interpreter. 
In the vastly larger number, growth possibilities are not great in 
artistic production but are nearly universal for -appreciation—in 
powers of discrimination and enjoyment. . Because. these emotional 
qualities.correlate to a low degree only with abstract intellectual abil- 
ity, they receive scant attention in the traditional secondary school 


- program, although they are of high social as well as individual value. 


In many high schools the subjects representing them are given so little 
credit toward diplomas that they are made almost prohibitive to stu- 
dents who wish to graduate. The attitude is often such that students 
who select them are stigmatized as inferior because of such-selection. 

With all these applications of a fair degree of .intellectual ability 
together with the capacities for developing attitudes and appreciations 
represented by common emotions, those students not of the types of 
intellect to carry with ease the college-entrance programs may con- 
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tinue to grow all through adolescence in capacities directly contribut- 
ing to the efficiency and richness of life. In no one field may there 
be very great height or depth for the majority of students, but over 
the whole spread of functions making up life there may be well-bal- 
-anced and continuous growth. Promoting such growth in these stu- 
dents during adolescent years has just as much validity to the term 
secondary education as has whatever growth is made in the intellects 
of those pursuing the college-entrance programs. 
The psychological side: of the problem—the potentialities for 
- growth on a secondary school level—seems to me to be sound beyond 
any reasonable doubt.. What of the social side? Do the nonprofes- 
sional occupations and activities of a good life in our day require 
growth in order that they may be pursued with efficiency and satisfac- 
tion? Are there social and occupational ‘needs for secondary educa- 
tion which would contribute to successful living for the ninety-five per 
cent of our population who are not engaged in professional occupa- 
tions? - The answer to these questions seems so self-evident that we 
need take no time here in establishing it. Vocational inefficiency and 
misplacements, 1,700 business failures a month, political indifference, 
_ “unsettled home life, one divorce for every seven marriages, low stand- 

ards and interests in recreation, a mania for speed and excitement, 
_ superstitions and prejudices common in what we call an age of science, 
-.and tendencies for morality to be based upon the impulses of the 
moment or upon short-sighted: expediency—these are some of the evi- 
dences of need for secondary education in terms of the stream of 
occupational, social, and institutional life as it flows on in an ever- 
growing complexity. The need for universal secondary education 
exists, and students of adolescent years are capable of receiving such 
secondary education as is needed. Why have we failed so lamentably. 
to provide for it? 

Probably the chief reason lies in that quality of human nature 
_ which makes all institutional life conservative and super-resistant to 
any changes in formulas, dogmas, prejudices and established systems. 
~ It also lies in the defense of the livelihood of the secondary school 
teachers who are prepared to earn a living in no other way than by 
continuing the vicious circle of their own high school courses followed 
by more intensive material of the same kind in colleges, coming back 
to the high schools to send forward more students to become teachers 
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later, and so on. Many of the high school teachers and principals 
are nearly as ignorant of life’s realities.as monks in the monasteries, 
and if thrown into the world on their own resources would be as 
-. helpless. Yet another reason lies in the apathy or the long-suffering 
of the people. Education in the United States last year cost about 
__ $18 per capita. Many a man with a family of six pays this $108 
only to find that his own adolescent children may be excluded as 
too inferior for high school, while the $108 is used to send to high 
school some neighbor boy or girl, no more worthy. or socially valu- 
able, but who has been found to have “‘a head for college.” Even-so, 
he is likely to accept the situation with docile resignation and do noth- 
ing about it. Nor is the doctrine of formal discipline by any means 
dead in the minds of most high school teachers.and principals.. Study. 
of foreign languages, which, as taught in many high schools is little 
more than finding out what kinds of noises people of given national- 
ities make when they talk—or did make when they. talked—has often 
no more cultural value than practice in penmanship, since it opens up 
nothing of the thought or emotional life of the people whose language 
is studied, and provides no tool which the student uses or has use for. ~ 
Mathematics, the other prime high school eliminator, is defended 
quite as strenuously as foreign languages for disciplinary. values. 
How can one possibly learn to think without at least algebra: and. _ 
geometry? . The fallacy of which the mathematicians and many others 
are ignorant, or to which they are willfully blind, is the fact that | 
mathematics deals with demonstrative thinking only—and most of 
our problems in daily life are in selective thinking. Demonstrative 
thinking—in which one outcome only can possibly be right—is a very 
- different process from selective thinking, the results of which depend 
upon the weighing of values for and against a procedure or policy 
with reference to consequences with nothing absolute as to rightness. 
or. wrongness. . Many there are who have had full courses not only 
in high school mathematics but in college mathematics as well, who 
have not enough sense or training in the applications of everyday, 
practical, economic principles to manage their own personal business 
affairs successfully. And yet the faith that some high school subjects 
discipline the mind for efficient use in all situations dominates cur- 
ricula and programs in many high schools, maintaining that those 
who cannot or will not accept such disciplinary training should be 
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cast out as unfit for secondary education. It is easier to eliminate the 
‘students who cannot conform to the traditional curriculum than to 
adjust work to their needs. 

For those who can and who do take the present secondary school 
offerings for college-entrance privileges with relative ease and without 
much resentment, it may not now be appropriate to make serious 
protest, although it is not for a moment conceded that even for these 
is the usual material the most educative in relationship to their pur- 
poses and needs. But, while these offerings may continue and even 
be prescribed for the small percentage of students who will accept 
them and carry them with satisfaction, very substantial changes are 
~ needed for the two-thirds or three-fourths of adolescent pupils for 
whom the conventional courses and methods are inappropriate. | It 
- is imperative that every effort be made to break tradition; to arouse 
the people from their apathetic resignation or indifference; and. to 
place the justification of high school work on reasons more sound than 
assumed disciplinary values. 

' II 
_ Before determining the kinds of curricula or programs which it is 
appropriate to offer, it is necessary to have a clear comprehension of 
the purposes which such curricula or programs are to serve. Is there 
some dominating center of interest about which to organize offer- 
ings? -Or, if there is not one such dominating center, are there two 
or three of approximately coérdinate value and validity? Broadly 
interpreted, it is my conviction that the facts and conditions justify 
the life career motive as a dominating, unifying interest for second- 
ary school programs. But this interpretation includes as parts of a 
life career not only occupational efficiency, but efficiency as a consumer, 
. aS a citizen, as a homemaker, as an intelligent guardian of. health, 
and as a participant in wholesome recreation for body, intellect, and 
the appreciative life. For purposes of diversified adaptation to the 
- needs of all adolescent pupils it is possibly too general and inclusive. 
There may, therefore, on the basis of differences in kinds of. needs 
for growth and social experiencing of groups, and for differences in 
individual adaptations, rather be four types of interests and needs 
_ provided simultaneously to afford convenience in organization of pro- 


_ grams and balance in growth for pupils. This would seem desirable 





at least in the earlier years of the six-year secondary school period, 
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_with the work increasingly centering about the occupational purpose 
toward the latter part of the period. The four centers which seem 
to include the dominant needs for both personal growth and the activ- 
ities. of life are: health; civic-social-economic; recreational; and 
occupational. 

For the first three of these centers of interest, vase seems ample 
justification for prescribing certain courses during the first two or 
three years of the junior high school period for all pupils.. The jus-- 
tification is that of common needs and common values. Some health | 
work relating to personal care of health, home and community sani- 
tation, and social hygiene is of genuine survival value for both the . 
individual and the race. It can be made full of appeal, interest, and 
immediate application if appropriately related to personal needs, 
home and community life, industrial life, and to science taught by: 

means of investigations, experiments, and personal and. group proj- 
ects. In the field which I have called civic-social-economic, there is 
much of common interest and common need—how people coéperate 
in homes, in communities, in the state, the nation, and the world; 
occupational coéperation through division of labor or specialization _ 
and organization; group codperation through teams, clubs, and asso- 
ciations; and political and legal means of regulation and. adjustment 
of activities for the common good. For the economic aspects of life, 
there are the problems of the consumer— intrinsic and monetary val- 
ues of food, clothing, shelter, and other maicrial commodities; buy- 
ing and selling methods, customs and practices; budget making; how 
to save and invest; advantages and methods of insurance—the whole 
problem of incomes and expenditures with reference to health, econ- — 
omy, security, and.ethics.: Here we have problems that involve the 
practical arts, practical arithmetic, history, geography, science, every- 
_ day economics, the materials of sociology and psychology as: they 
operate about us, and the principles of ethics as they are applied to 
make people honest or dishonest, honorable or dishonorable, generous 
or selfish, admirable or despicable. Within this field also is the need 
for that acquaintance with science which makes this world an intel- 
ligible world, which helps us to see the relationships. between causes 
and consequences, and which tends to free. our thinking from super- . 
stitions and unreasoning. prejudices. For all students, therefore, 
there should be some work in these fields of health education and of 
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_ Civic-social-economic life well within their abilities, interests, and expe- 
riences, but more advanced than they were able to consider with profit 


_- in the elementary school. 


Because of the large individual differences in emotional equipment, 
- relatively little in the field of recreational activity can be justified as 
of common value except from the standpoint of cultivating apprecia- 
tion. In English, a minimum that is not too low should be striven for 
. by all students in correctness and clearness of expression, functions 
- belonging to the social and occupational phases of education quite as 
much as to the recreational. It is the literature aspect of English 
‘that belongs primarily in the recreational group of interests.. But 
_ after two or three years of exposure of all to the appeals of poetry, 
music, the graphic and plastic arts, and the various forms of whole- 
some play and sports, offerings from among these fields should cer-. 
tainly be by election with nothing prescribed for recreational purposes 


-. except such a number of hours per week as will give balance to 





one’s program. Each student should select the recreation which he 
- finds most enriching and satisfying. . Offerings should, of course, be 
made for groups in all these fields. There should also be added, as 
fields open for recreational purposes, courses in literature, science, 
history, the industrial and household arts, and psychology, as well as 
any other courses offered by the school which would give to some 
_ students both intellectual and emotional satisfaction apart from prac- 
_ tical applications. Every effort should be made to develop perma- 
nent interests-in keeping abreast of the world as it changes and to 
_ give students the desire and the methods for continuing their educa- 
tion after leaving school and as long as life shall last. 

~The occupational center of interest is that against which opposition 
_is likely to be raised. Are twelve-year-olds capable of making occu- 
pational choices? Are children of junior high school age ready for 
- vocational training? - Would not any such plan be a death blow to 
- cultural education? . To answer these questions, we must make mean- 
ings clear, 

First: Are children twelve years of age capable of making wise 
occupational choices? Some are and some are not. But it is not 
necessary to make an occupational choice in the first year of the junior 
high school. This first year, and, in most cases, the next year may 

be wisely used to help children to give attention to the question of 
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their own interests and abilities, and to test these out to some extent. 
Every child should have opportunities to reveal to himself and his 
instructors both his abilities and his weaknesses. If the work of the 
elementary school and the junior high school is in any reasonable 
degree a reflection of the interests and activities of the world at large, 
as it should be, the child’s performance of work in school will be a 
good index of his possibilities outside of school. By the beginning . 
of the ninth grade, with the evidence of the results accumulated from —- 
school performance and from tests, together with the pupil’s history © 

of interests and achievements outside of school, much will be available © 

which will help the pupil to take the right direction toward a general 
field’ of occupation.. About. any given child it can and should be 
known whether he has the capacity and aptitude for a career in any 
_ of the professions; whether he has one or more of the types of me- 
chanical ability pointing to some of the numerous industrial occupa- 
tions; whether he has personality and ability which would probably 


make for success in a commercial occupation; whether he might be. . © 


advised to enter agriculture; whether he has special talent for art 
or music or writing sufficient to justify the hope that he could succeed 
_in one of these fields as a producer; or whether, in addition, in the - 
case of a girl, homemaking would probably be‘the field offering the . 
best prospect. At the beginning, the adaptability of the student for — 
any one of these large, inclusive fields and his relative want of adapt- 
ability to. any other, would be enough. It would afford a basis for — 
the further selection of from one-third to one-half of. his work and 
permit opportunity to make a more specific selection from within the 
larger field. As a matter of fact, many children have made their de- 
cisions quite specific by the time they are fourteen. or fifteen years 
of age. 

That we have done nothing, or very little, about this matter is no 
proof whatever that we cannot. With much attention to giving pupils 
opportunities to test their abilities, aptitudes, and inclinations and with - 
ample use of a knowledge of out-of-school and family history of | 
pupils, there are possibilities for educational and vocational coun- 
seling that would help to place a very large proportion of. the pupils 
entering the senior high school in pursuit of a life career adapted to 
their capacities, satisfying to their inclinations and adjusted to the 
world’s need for their services. 
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_ Inthe senior high school, the control basis for the organization of 
the program of each student might well be the occupational needs — 
.and requirements of the work by which he expects to make a living 
and to live, with the numerous related life problems of homemaking, 
economic well-being, citizenship and recreation as these are deter- 
-mined by or effected by the occupations. This does not mean any 
narrow type. of vocational training alone, but a broad foundation 
_ for.that efficient living which embraces all the larger interests of life 
_ -—those relating to intelligent and satisfying participation in all the 
- activities that should make up the life of men and women. With 
- not more than half the time devoted to the specific field of occupation 
and. its basic knowledges and techniques, there would be ample time 
for the development of permanent interests; for continued growth 


_ in the cultural qualities that contribute to a worthy and wholesome 


standard of home and community life. Science as related to every- 
- day life; history and practical social science as bearing upon the prob- 

lems of the social life of to-day; economics as applied in securing the 
greatest permanent value from the pay envelope and in the solution 
_ of community and social problems of finance; and literature, art, 
music, and play as these afford intellectual and emotional satisfac- 
tions for spare time, are among the chief resources for cultural devel- 
opment in addition to that included in the occupational group of 
studies. It must be remembered that we do not get culture from the 
study of culture subjects but only by practice in living culturally. Of 
course methods of teaching to develop interests and secure values in 


> these fields for the students who will not go beyond high school will 





have to be humanized, and direct, and practical in their motivation 
and application. The personal activities of the students, the homes, 
the community, and the current world at large, will have to be the 
‘laboratory or the point of departure for inquiries, investigations and 
. enterprises, with textbooks and other documentary sources as refer- 
ences and helps, not as bases of assignments for memorizing. . True 
enough, teachers are not now prepared to teach by such methods. 
Their knowledge is too isolated from the real world of affairs and 
problems, and their teaching techniques include little that does not 
relate.to the mastery of assignments in books. But if the new con- 
ception is sound and its development worth while, teachers can be 
prepared. With over two hundred teachers colleges and schools 
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of education in the country, a persistent demand will, in time, bring 
forth a supply of such teachers.. Many persons now employed in high - 
schools as instructors have the possibilities of becoming teachers. 
while at work with good encouragement and supervision, Even now, — 
occasional teachers are found in high schools who-enter genuinely 
into the growth and development of the abilities, enthusiasms, and 
aspirations of students. The. first main problem is that of devel- 
oping the conception of affording an appropriate secondary education 
for every normal adolescent boy and girl. The details can then be 
worked out in harmony with the conception. 


Ill 


With the plan as suggested, what would we have at the time of. 
graduation? Roughly, the graduates would fall into four groups. 
There would be one group who would have prepared themselves to 
go to college, either with the expectation of preparing themselves 
for an occupation requiring advanced, specialized training higher 
than that of secondary rank, or with the expectation of taking a col- - 
lege course for its. further. cultural, or récreational, or business, or 
matrimonial opportunities. To give all others an equal chance at an | 
appropriate secondary education does not in any way deprive this 
group of any advantages. 

There will be a second group with good foandational equipment 
for entrance upon commercial occupations—as typists, stenographers, - 
bookkeepers, file clerks, sales persons, and the like. Among these 
will be those with ability and inclination to.take further training 
while at work. and prepare themselves for the higher types of com- 
mercial positions. , 

A third group will be prepared to enter various industrial fields as 
advanced helpers or as occupants of positions in semi-skilled phases of 
industry with possibilities of promotion, or as workers in manual 
occupations requiring but small skill-but demanding care, persistency, 
and fidelity. Among the fields to which such graduates would go are 
the woodworking and metal-working trades, the building trades, 
automobile trades, printing trades, electrical trades, transportation 
trades, and various forms of factory work. 

A fourth group would enter upon various phases of agricultural 
production as home helpers or as employees, some to work toward 
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_ proprietorships or the rank of shareholders; others to work up to 
employee positions of larger responsibility. 

_. Among all these groups would probably be girls whose ambition 
and expectation is homemaking, but who desire to occupy an interval 
__ before marriage with either further education or wage earning. Some 
will expect to continue wage earning after marriage, or will have in 
mind to be prepared to earn a living after marriage if overtaken by 
" an emergency. 

-. There will be yet a fifth group composed wholly. of girls who 
‘expect marriage very soon or more remotely and who will remain at 
home in the interval without engaging in any outside occupation. 

For all girls there would be expected a sufficient interest in the 
‘business of being a girl and a woman to justify them all in taking 
sufficient work in foods, clothing, home furnishing and decoration, 
child care, and family relations to afford reasonable efficiency in meet- 
-ing the needs for these means of living. For those so choosing, a 
homemaking life-career program is assumed to be available... For 
boys, also, provision is assumed for work appropriate to them in these 
fields. It is just as much a part of a boy’s education as of a girl’s to 
know how to feed himself, clothe himself, share. in the understanding 
and development of an attractive home, and budget his income. 

Naturally, the plans for making programs under such a conception 
-would have to be very flexible and adaptable. Fixed curricula should 
not be established early in the high school years, with the necessity 
of choosing a given curriculum and remaining committed to it. Pro- 
' gram organization -by subjects is altogether more democratic and 

‘fair. Continuous educational and vocational counseling will be a 
ce necessary part of such a plan to help students avoid a lack of balance 
_ in-programs and to.make the most of the capacities and resources 
» which they have. 

ie IV 
’ These, then, as I conceive them, are the possibilities. for. giving all 
normal adolescent boys and girls a secondary education adapted to 
their individual abilities and needs. While it makes the use of the 
. life-career motive strong in the upper years of school and the finding 


or creating of this. motive strong in the lower years, it does not 
_eliminate or minimize the interests and values relating to health, to 
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citizenship, to consumer efficiency, to intellectual growth concerning 
‘natural and humanistic interests, or to wholesome recreation. — 

That this conception is not utopian is evidenced by the fact that - 
some one or more phases of the-plan are now successfully practised in | 
_individual high ‘schools here and there. In one community there is a 
very efficient commercial offering; in another there are excellent indus- 
trial opportunities; in another, good agricultural courses; and in still 
another, well-organized homemaking offerings; and, in a few, two 
or three of these special phases, together with the college-entrance 
work. But in very few communities indeed are the whole 100 per 
cent of normal boys and girls given opportunity for taking that work 
which is individually best for them. Only in larger high schools 
would it perhaps be economically and practically feasible to make the » 
full offerings suggested. With easy transportation,- consolidation 
- of secondary schools would help in this difficulty. But where the high 

school is nécessarily small, adaptations would have to be made, and 
- could be made, without eliminating any but the manipulative work of . 
some of the occupations which individual pupils would select. Upto -~ 
this time, the adjustments made in the small high school have been - 
chiefly in favor of the small percentage who wish to have the college- 
entrance preparation, with a tendency to eliminate all who could not. 
take this work, as unfit for a secondary education. By humanizing 
the work, even in the small high school, the prospective industrial or 
commercial or agricultural or homemaking students can be given 
work in which they can succeed, by which they will profit, and which 
will contribute to their vocational efficiency. 

By thus organizing the work of the secondary school upon the basis 
of the practical and cultura] needs of ‘life, purpose is directly given 
to all opportunities offered. The purely academic organization of 
material in a vague, general endeavor to satisfy general mental needs 
and general social needs has often been practically ‘without purpose 
or meaning to high school students except for getting into college or 
getting a diploma. 

The best current methods of teaching in the elementary school 
adapted to the abilities and needs of secondary pupils would largely 
satisfy the problems of teaching method for the high schools. The 
project method or the activity-school method is used with great suc- | 
cess in the elementary schools in many places and in colleges and - 
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universities in a few instances. Why not in the secondary schools? 

Without change in method, the problem is only half solved, no matter 
how adequate the organization. 

In conclusion, this presentation has represented the conception that 
’ secondary education is adaptable to the capacities and needs of all 
normal adolescent boys and girls... It has accepted also the life-career 
motive’as the most vital, valid, and practicable basis in the organiza- 
tion of the upper high school years, but with no neglect of health, 
social, and recreational purposes and needs. The plan neither favors 
any one group at the expense of another nor makes any invidious 
distinctions among students. Provision is made for all to receive 
such cultural or liberalizing growth as they are capable of making 
with material adapted to their comprehension and use. The whole of 
the material and procedure is moral because it enters into the devel- 
opment and control of behavior as it is lived in the world of reality. 

The secondary school. represents a most strategic opportunity for 
the development in adolescents of all their qualities which make for 
successful and righteous living. All boys and girls are entitled to a 
secondary education adapted to their needs and conditions. No 
plan of secondary education less inclusive can be regarded as fully 
~ adequate and satisfying. 
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WHAT IS CORRECT OCCUPATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION? | 


By HAROLD F. CLARK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HE answer is needed to. two specific questions in regard to occu- 
pational distribution. First, have the economists an adequate. — 
answer to the question of how many people should be in each occupa- 
tion? Second, have the people interested in schools any plan by 
which this proper number of people can be put in each occupation? 
“Equal natural ability should command an equal reward in all 


occupations.” This is.a clear-cut statement of the best of the current 


economic opinion. This opinion is expressed by H. D.. Henderson, 
who. is a product of the Marshall-Pigou tradition at Cambridge 
University.. We can go back to Pigou’s The Economics of Welfare 
for a more complete statement of the same position. 


If the national dividend is to stand absolutely at its maximum, the values of 
the marginal social net products of every form of resource in all uses must be 
equal. 

Any failure from equality in the values of the marginal private net products 
of labour—values that are always equivalent to the demand prices, and gen- 
erally equivalent to the wages paid per efficiency unit, at different points—prob- 
ably indicates a distribution of labour between different points other than the 
distribution most favourable to the national dividend. In general, therefore, 
causes of failure from equality in the demand prices and wage-rates of labour 
of given quality at different points are also causes of injury to the national 


dividend.—-The Economics of Welfare, A. C. Pigou. 
Similar opinions are expressed by the writers quoted below: 


The ideal, which probably can never be attained but which may be approxi- 
mated, is such a redistribution of talent as to make each kind equally abundant 
with every other in. proportion to the need for it—The Economy of Human 
Energy, T. N. Carver (1924). 


The most constructive program for improving the distribution of wealth is 
617 
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~an educational program for improving the occupational distribution of human - 


talent. 

He who can devise an educational system and educational methods which 
will increase noticeably the kind of talent of which there is a felt scarcity and 
diminish the kind of talent of which there is a felt superabundance is one of the 
greatest conservers of human energy that the country can possess. He deserves 
a rank ahead of the statesman, the business manager, or even the inventor. | 

_ A redistribution of human. talent is a phrase which comes as near summarizing 
a sound educational policy as any simple phrase can.—Distribution of Wealth, . 


T. N. Carver. 


The removal of all artificial barriers to choice of occupation is the most: im-. 


. portant goal for society.—Taussig. 


Every factor which deflects men from the paths which lead to the better paid 


employments, helps to swell the numbers of the “hewers of wood and drawers 


of water” who compete for. the poorer places, and: thus operates to increase 


_ the difference between high and low wages.—Allyn Young. 


We are now engaged in a survey to locate all the methods that have 
been suggested to determine what is correct occupational distribution. 
The statements given above, in substance, that occupational distribu- 


tion is correct: when people of equal ability receive equal wages in 
all occupations, are fair samples of the best current opinion. 


How much disagreement is there as to whether a specific occupation 


-has too many or too few people? In the preliminary report of the 


Commission on Medical Education there is this statement.* 


There is general agreement that we now probably have a sufficient number 
of physicians for our population. 

One report stated in 1914 that “the city always has been and is still over- 
crowded with physicians.” A state health officer said, about the same time, 
that there is a “waiting field of medical practice from two to five times greater 
than the present occupied field of medicine.’’ Thus opinions differ. 


There are great differences of opinion in. many fields of work 


regarding the correct number of people to have in the occupations. 


Those in the occupations say there are enough. Disinterested ob- 
servers may say many more are needed. The workers in the building 
trade say there are too many men in the trade; the contractors say 
there are not enough men. They are both correct.. From the stand- 
point of the men in the trades who want higher wages there are 


* January, 1927 (pp. 36-37). 
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too many; from the standpoint of the contractors. who want to pay 
lower wages there are not enough men. This conflict between those - 
. . in a group who want fewer people in the occupation and higher wages 
and those outside who want more people in the occupation and rela- 
tively lower wages, is certain.to be one of the crucial points of eco- 
nomic conflict in the coming generation. 

Schools and other organizations -are continually gelding people 
into occupations without any conception of the broad social and 
economic consequence. Some disinterested and impartial group must 
face the responsibility of determining within limits the number of peo- 
ple needed in each occupation. ‘There must be a social plan. 

Some people have tried to say that we have the correct number in 


an occupation when everybody in that occupation is working... That-is 


not entirely true. Everyone in an occupation may be working and still 
there may be too many: people in it, The question is. whether 
they are working at a fair wage. On the other hand, some people 
in an occupation may be unemployed and still there may not be enough 
people in the occupation. ‘he question, in that case, is whether the 
wages are too high and do the unduly high wages prevent the occu-. 
pation from employing the correct number of people. Unemploy- 
ment, then, is not.an adequate test of correct occupational distribution. 

There are large maladjustments among different occupations in the 
United States. These maladjustments are undoubtedly the cause of 
a substantial part of the unemployment and poverty of the country. 
As an illustration of a possible maladjustment, according to the 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association the average 
salary of teachers in 1926 ‘was $1,275, of trade union members 
$2,505.’ If. the figures are accurate,.they indicate serious occupa- 
tional maladjustment. 

Many people suggest letting competition adjust salaries. We do 
not have competition; there are too many barriers. It will take 
definite planning to bring about competition. To bring it about 
we need the removal of barriers and complete and free information 
regarding wages in all occupations. The wage information is of great 
importance. There should be posted on the walls of every school 
in the country indexes of supply and: demand in each occupation and 
the wages. The same indexes should appear in the daily papers. 

Removing artificial barriers is one of the most important steps in 
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planning occupational distribution. Expensive education is one of the 
most important of these barriers. Removing the barriers to occu- 
pations will increase the total income of the country. It follows from 
this that the national income would be larger if all education, includ- 
ing professional training, were free. All other groups would benefit 
from having a large number of people trained in any particular field. © 
For ‘this reason, if the numbers to be trained are planned, the other 
groups would gain by paying for the education. Probably the great- 
est obstacle to planning education and the number of people to train 
in each field is the belief on the part of many people that any amount 
of any kind of. education is economically good at the present time. 

Let us examine a few statements and figures to see how widespread 
is this belief that unplanned education is all that is necessary. 

A recent editorial says, “It is estimated that a college education is 
worth $72,000 in the average instance. Counting $6,000 as a correct 


"estimate of what is necessary for one to get through college, it is 
- evident that there-is a profit of 1,200 per cent to the student who car- 


ries his college studies through to the end. If one deducts the cost 
of education itself, it is easy to see that the college student adds to 
his future income at the rate of approximately $15,000 a year during 
the. four years he is in college.” 

According to a recent study high school graduates earn $2,800 per 
year, college graduates over $6,000 per year. Many people have 
assumed that the college education caused this difference. There is 
no adequate reason for accepting this conclusion. The Bureau of 


-Education has circulated very widely a study showing that high 


school graduates earn $20,000 more than an uneducated laborer. 
The study states. that education caused the difference. 
We have read many such statements. Our professional organ- 


izations, our research organizations, our propaganda organizations 


have scattered such statements far and wide. 
How have these estimates of the money value of an education 


been made?. The most widely quoted studies have compared the 


earnings of a group of people who went on to school with the earn- 
ings of a group who did not go to school so long. Because the earn- 
ings of the group which went on to school were larger, the authors 
of the studies concluded that schooling had some part in producing 
that result. 'What.do we know about the ability of the two groups? 
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What about the family connections, the business openings, the inher- 
ited wealth, and other advantages of the group who went on to school — 
as compared with an average group? 

Members of a certain class that had been out of one of our best 
colleges for ten years had an average income of $12,000: We would 
doubtless. be told that the college education had produced that result. 
Such an income is easy to obtain if your parents will give you secu- 
rities to produce most of it. 

Boys who go to college or to high school have larger incomes in 
later life than boys who do not go.. What of it? Boys who own 
private yachts and boys who go to expensive private schools also seem 
to have larger incomes than the average boy. There even seems to be 
evidence to show that boys who go to expensive summer resorts have 
larger incomes in later life than boys who work in the summer. 
Does this mean that boys should not work in the summer? 

If the peaple who have made the studies of wages and schooling 
wanted to know the effect of schooling, why didn’t they equate the 
two groups in regard to factors other than schooling? This was not 
done. For this reason I do not see how we can accept the results of 
the studies. 

The preliminary results from our attempt to compare college grad- 
uates with a group of people of equal advantages and ability do not 
show any particular increase of income from going to college. We | 
can no longer assume that any. amount of any kind of education is 
economically good. If education is to play its maximum role in eco- 
nomic welfare, we must decide the fields in which more people are 
needed and see that training facilities are provided. 

There is every reason to think that people will choose the correct 
occupation if complete and accurate information is available and all . 
barriers have been removed.. Many people have objected to plan- 
ning on the grounds that the individual would not have freedom of 
choice. If space allowed, it could be shown that freedom does not 
exist at the present time to any real degree and that under a con- 
stantly replanned educational system much more real freedom would 
exist. From fairly adequate investigations there seems to be no rea- | 
son to think that there is a shortage of given types of ability. The 
best opinion seems to be that the human brain is not as highly spe- - 
cialized as would be necessary to. lead toward a particular vocation 
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in most cases. Of course there is a shortage of high grade ability, 
but this shortage makes it all the more important that we have the 
very best possible distribution of high grade ability. 

“School people of America have no plan for occupational distribu- 
tion. They are running training institutions that are overcrowding 
certain occupations and neglecting to train for other occupations. 
-The difference in wages is justification enough for such a statement. - 

The economists have provided a fairly adequate statement of what 
‘occupational distribution: should be.. The school people have not set 
up any organization to.constantly replan training to bring about this 
distribution. The rapidly changing industrial order makes it impera- 
tive that this be done. A commission could be appointed, and a plan 
' could be drawn up that would constantly change in the light of all 
available information. Theoretically the plan would also include 
retraining people. If. the initial flow into occupations were properly 
adjusted, very: little retraining would be necessary. Such a plan 
would go far to bring about correct occupational distribution, would 
_relieve many of the injustices of our present wage system, and would 
increase enormously the total income of the country. 


SUMMARY 
1. Occupational distribution is correct when people of equal ability 
_ receive equal wages in all occupations. 
2.. The income of.the country is at a maximum when the marginal 
net return is equal in each occupation. (This is approximately equiva- 


* lent to saying that the income of thé country is at a maximum when 





‘wages are equal for people of equal. ability in all occupations. ) 

3. Any factor that interferes with occupational mobility, other 
_things being equal, decreases the national income. 

4. Any factor that increases occupational mobility, other things 
being equal, increases the national income. 

‘5. Expensive training or the cost of education is a barrier to occu- 
pational mobility. 

6. It follows from the statements above that all training should 
be free, provided the amount of training given is planned in terms 
of the economic needs of society. 

_ ”. Proper information regarding wages, if impressed upon peo- 
ple, will lead to correct choice of occupation and correct number in an 
occupation, provided barriers to occupations have been removed. 
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8. All other groups benefit from a large i increase in the number | 
‘of people trained for a given field. . This is true because the services 
or good provided by that group can be bought more cheaply. - 

g. Because of the argument in item 8, people should be interested — 
in providing adequate free training for all occupations. (From the 
standpoint of the individual in the occupation it is desirable to limit 
'. radically. the number in the occupation. ) 
10. No one could secure a large income by having education or 
training. Education would be provided by society in such amounts 
_ that its possessor could not obtain a large price for it. If an individ- 

ual is getting a large return for having a given kind of training, that 
' is sufficient evidence that society should provide more of that type 
of training. Society has paid the bill and society. will get the benefit. 

it. Planned occupational distribution should remove most of the 
objectional differences in wages. Wages would doubtless be made 
more nearly equal. Planned distribution would go as far as it can go 
under private capitalism, but the advance’ would probably satisfy 


most groups in the United States. 


12. The discussion above is the answer to the question of. how 
_ much education or training to provide.. Provide training until the re- 
turns on the cost are the same as the returns on any other investment. 

13. Individuals will. be willing to enter the Comin a ita 
and avoid the low-paid ones. 

14. It will not be necessary to retrain and transfer many people 
if the initial flow into occupations is properly planned. 

15. This planning can be done largely through a-:continually re-. 
planned training system sending people into proper occupations and 
continually retraining them out of low -paid occupations into higher- 
paid occupations. 3 

16. This constantly replanned’ occupational distribution should . 
practically abolish unemployment and almost abolish poverty in 1 the 
usual meaning of the term: 

17.. Removing the barriers to mobility should let competition bring 


- about all the good results of which it is capable; this supplemented by 





the constant replanning should go far to bring about economic free- 
dom in the twentieth century to supplement the theoretical political 
freedom of the eighteenth century. ; 








THE HOME ROOM IN THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS* 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND ROBERT E. SCOTT 
Saperintendent of Schools, St. Louis Park, Minnesota 


THE HOME ROOM USED EXTENSIVELY 


NHE home-room plan, involving the assignment of a group of 
students to a teacher for special service, has been widely 
adopted as a means of improving the program of secondary education. 
It has been used especially in the junior high school. In a canvass by 
Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver of guidance activities 
in 336 high schools, it was found that two-thirds of the schools uti- 
lized the home room. Seven-eighths of the junior high schools indi- 
- cated provision for this organization. This proportion far exceeded 
the 16 per cent for the senior high school. The proportions for the 
four- and six-year high schools were both 60 per cent. 

Considerable variation in extent of use is also noted when the 
schools are grouped by size. Only one-fifth of the schools with 
enrollment under 200 have the home-room arrangement as compared 
with one-half of those with enrollment of 200-499, and slightly 
over three-fourths of those with enrollment over 500. The more 
extensive use in the large high. schools indicates an attempt to fur- 
nish the personal. and individual attention often lacking in the 
larger schools. 


REPORT OF CANVASS OF HOME-ROOM PRACTICES 


The literature treating the home room has been exceedingly mea- 
gre. Also, there is considerable uncertainty in many schools about 


* Administrators who desire reprints of this article for. members of the staff responsible for the 
home. room may. obtain copies from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York City, 
at 25 cents per copy. 
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proper procedures. These facts stimulated the survey. reported 
herein. In preparation for this survey, a list of possible practices — 
was prepared, drawing upon the available literature and the experi- 
_ ence and professional contacts of the writers. The final list contained 
145 items which were divided into seven groups as follows: (1) Dis-. 
cipline'and social conduct, (2) civic training, (3) guidance, (4) meth- © 
ods of study, (5) school spirit and school activities, (6) special 
home-room activities, and (7) administrative activities. . 

The list of 145 items was submitted to high school principals who . 
were asked to check the procedures followed in their schools or to 
delegate the task to someone else. who was familiar with the local 
situation. The form was returned from 130 schools distributed 
_ throughout 37 states. Seventy-five of these were junior high schools, 
19 senior high schools and 36 four-year high schools. The wide 
distribution of schools justifies the belief that the report describes . 
. general conditions. The large variation among. teachers within a 
school precludes the possibility of obtaining a complete picture of the 
activities within a school by a single check list. However, it presents 
practices common to all teachers in the school and those followed 
' by the person furnishing the information. Also, the person codper-. . 
ating was asked to add other procedures followed in the school but 
not included in the list. 

In addition to the indication of the nature of the pecnent program 
. for home rooms, the check list should be suggestive of activities for 
teachers and administrators responsible for these units. Many of 
those codperating requested a copy of the check list for use in their . 
school and others reported that they had made:a copy or had used it 
-.as the basis for a faculty meeting before returning it. 


TIME AVAILABLE FOR HOME-ROOM ACTIVITY 


There is wide variation in the amount of time given to the activi- 
ties of the home room. ‘It varies from 300 minutes, or the equiva- 
lent of an hour for each of the five days, to 20 minutes per week. 
The median (see Table I) is 118.5 minutes for the junior high 
- school and.173.3 minutes for the senior and four-year high school. 

This time is generally distributed over the five days of the week. 
Infrequently, the group meets twice each day.. These two periods 
may be of equal length or one long and the other very short. 
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TABLE I 


Time Given TO Home Room 











NuMBER OF Junior SENIOR AND Four- | 
MInuTEs PER WEEK HicH Scuoois Year Hicu Scuoots | 
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The most frequent deviations from the daily period are the plans 
for less frequent meetings. In 18 of the schools the groups meet 


only once each week, in 6 they meet twice and in 8 they meet __ - 


three times. © 

The length of the period also varies from ten minutes to a full 

hour. This variation exists regardless of the number of meetings per 
~ week. The median length of period is 44.5 minutes for the junior 
high school and 27.1 minutes for the four-year and senior high school. 
The grouping of the junior high schools around the 40-49 and 50-59 
- minute periods suggests that a full period is set aside for this pur- 
pose. The large number of senior and four-year high schools 
‘grouped about the 10-19 minute period suggests that these schools 
have introduced a special short period for this purpose. 

It is obvious that a program for the home room which is significant 
in the life of the school requires time.. Failure to make such time 
allowance is certain to render any type of activity ineffective. The 
activities presented later will define the purpose of the home room. 
It will be generally conceded that many of these activities should 

be handled somewhere in the school. If they are allocated to the 
home room; sufficient time should be made available for carrying 
them on successfully. 

The practice in some schools of providing frequent short home- 
room periods: prevents constructive work. A period of ten or fif- 
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teen minutes precludes doing most of the things to be described later. 
More effective use could be made of the time if there were fewer 
and longer periods. Some schools combine the.two types of periods 
with a longer period on one or two days of the week and a very short. 
period on the other days for the reading of the bulletin, checking 
attendance, and caring for other administrative matters. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS TO. HOME ROOM 


Students are distributed to home-room groups:in a variety. of ways. 
The ‘most frequent way is upon the alphabetical or random basis. 
This.is combined frequently with grade. That is, students in each of 
the grades are divided alphabetically... The ability grouping followed 
in class is also used in the home room. Some attack this procedure 
_ ‘because of a belief that in the home room, provision should be made 

- for unselective contacts. Vocational interests are also used by plac- 
ing in a group pupils from a common vocational curriculum or with a 
common vocational ambition. There is an occasional attempt to bring 
all the grades of a school together in each group. Under this plan, 
only a small fraction of the group is new each year. 

' The bases of distribution of students to the home room should 
be determined by the program projected: for the home room. Cer- 
tainly the plan adopted, even though it has certain disadvantages, 
should be adapted to the achievement of the major purposes. If it 
is intended that the home room shall be used to inform the pupils 
about conditions and opportunities in occupations, the plan of having 
- -all grades will lead to duplication or difficulty in covering new mate- - 

‘rials each year. While it is. doubtless. desirable to have general 
association of all. students in the school. without regard to ability 
‘groups or occupational groups, it does not necessarily follow that it — 
should be provided-in the home room. If: these contacts can be 
‘provided without jeopardizing the success of the main program, they 
should be arranged for. . The decision should be made, ‘however, 
with chief. emphasis upon providing the. most favorable conditions 
for the program which is planned. 

The frequency of distribution of students to home rooms is another 


highly variable factor. In practice, the frequency is about the same. ~ 


for annual and semiannual assignments. Since the percentage with 
annual assignments is much smaller in the large. high schools and 
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larger in the small schools, it is evident that the distribution is made — 
at the time of promotion, semiannually if semiannual promotions are 
made and annually if annual promotions are the practice. A practice 
less frequently used than the annual or semiannual assignment retains 
students in the same home-room groups during their entire stay in 
the school.. Such a plan requires students to remain with the group 
three, four, or six years, depending upon the length of the school unit. 
If the home room is to render a significant guidance service in 
‘which the home-room adviser is to be well informed about. her: stu- 
dents and to furnish the close personal contact considered desirable, 
the longer assignment is more advantageous. Frequent change in 
groups precludes desirable familiarity between teacher and student. 
Semiannual assignment with the relatively short period is almost cer-- 
tain to make attempts at guidance ineffective. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEVELOPING A PROGRAM FOR THE HOME ROOM 


The most unsatisfactory characteristic of the administration of the 
home .room is the lack of coérdinating leadership: The principal 
: TABLE II 


' Location oF ReEsponsiBILity FoR DeveLopinc THE Home-Room PRoGRAM IN 336 
Hicu Scnoots* 




















| PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS 
Person or Group |. 

RESPONSIBLE x ea OEP | 
| Junior Senior poset as Six-Year Total 

| | | 
I oi his anh aie tum dube wilh 4 a ‘.9 9 5.0 | 12.9 5.3 
Committee of teachers ........... 14.3 13.2 II.0 16.1 13.7 

‘Committee of teachers and princi- 
OR 56 ab RS habs cndeecke a beex ee Cee SO. BAvstSa . 

Home-room teachers and commit- 
OPA BORED on occ ccnscccsaccn g.7 3.8 3.0 | 3:2 3.5 
‘{Home-room teacher and principal *.:| _ 2.9 3.8 Sf & Yee .- 1.8 

_|Each home-room teacher working 
independently ..............5.: 54-3 50.9 50.0 54.8 | 54.0 

















'* Taken. from an unpublished study by Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver. 


very infrequently (see Table II) attempts to develop the program. 
- A committee of teachers represents the most frequently used type of 
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organization. This committee outlines in a general way the nature 


of the activity for the different groups, and in some instances, de- . 


velops the materials in a detailed manner for use by the home-room 


teacher. . In more than half the schools canvassed, however, each . 


home-room teacher works independently without any attempt being 
made to assist her in developing satisfactory activities and in codérdi- 
nating the activities of the different groups. 


VARIATION IN-ACTIVITIES OF HOME ROOMS WITHIN A SINGLE SCHOOL | 


The extent to which home-room teachers vary in their activities 
can be seen by referring to the report (Table III) from 55 teachers 
in a large high school who reported on two sections of the check list. 


TABLE III 


EXTENT OF AGREEMENT IN Activities oF 55 Home-Room 
TEACHERS IN THE SAME SCHOOL 





NuMBER OF TEACHERS WHO NuMBER OF 
Cueckxep Eacu Activity AcTIVITIES 





30 and over 








ES Oy Cee ee EN 3 
NE ioe cs sabi aked it otikh Mama obo 2 
SEE sii suk isk Sebadditeeuueeas cancun 2 
REC yin Sirkdrdd nie Prawn dan ae cal 2 
ME Gas a ercg adeeb Ub cemeee baenael 3 
I. earn ale Gage niee eitide wn ad Sain 3 
oe Beer eer er 15 
© c0kt sated induetve coeedenvadees 21 








Only three of the activities were checked by as many as 30.0f the 55» 


teachers. Half the activities appearing in the program of the home 
rooms in this school were being used by less than five teachers. This 
variation does not reflect on the desirability of the things done. It. 
shows the pressing need for a codperative development of the 
program. 7 

A phase of the program as important as that credited to the home 
room should not be left to chance. Activities engaged in there 
_ should be carefully articulated with the other activities of the school. 
_ The choice of activities to be attempted by the home rooms should 


a eee Bess 
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be made after a careful analysis of the school. This analysis should — 
include both a study of the inadequacies of the service given by other 
agencies and the possibilities of the staff which would serve as home- 
room teachers. After a program has been decided upon, careful 
supervision should be instituted to insure successful work by all par- 
-ticipating. The amount of aid needed here will probably be greater 
_ than for the regular class work since many of the teachers will be 
inexperienced and untrained for the activities to be undertaken. 


GENERAL NATURE OF ACTIVITIES IN HOME ROOMS 


The programs of home rooms:can be characterized by variety. 
Eleven schools indicated a hundred or more activities. At the other 
‘extreme, two schools reported less than 10 activities. The junior high 
schools reported ‘more activities than the other units. The median 
number for the- junior high schools was 68.2; for the senior. high 
‘schools, 50.0; and for the four-year high schools, 39.5.. Data on .- 











TABLE IV 
Mepian Numser oF Activities FROM Eacu OF THE SEVEN Groups 
Pos- 
sible | Junior | Senior | Four- | All 
Groups or ACTIVITIES Num- | High | High’| Year ‘| Schools 
ber of | School | School| High 
Items School 
a ee 20 II 2 7 9.0 
2. Special home-raom activities ........:.. 32 13 14 9 | 11.0 
J -bcerebideeienes eueseane seus 46 20 16 13 15.5 
4. Administrative activities .......:...5.. II 9 7 6 7.2 
5. School spirit and school activities ....... 6 4 3 3 3.2 
I as Sis oak aabak tees s veo 25 9 7 4 6.0 
ROGUE nic cs dein oeds ewe ves 5 4 4 3 3.2 
i a ook a Paid nae 145 70 63 45 ‘|-55.1 





























- the number of activities do not furnish a basis for evaluation as it 
may be better to concentrate upon a small number of activities than 
to distribute the time over a larger range of activities. 

Before turning to the details of the programs of home rooms, it 
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seems desirable to report their general nature. As indicated earlier, 
the detailed practices were divided into. seven groups. The data 
presented in Table IV show that guidance activities rank highest in . 
frequency, with a median of 15.5 for all. schools. Second in fre- 


quency is the group classified as special home-room activities. Activi- 
- ties directed toward attaining proper social and personal conduct 


rank third. 
ACTIVITIES CONTRIBUTING TO. THE ADMINISTRATION ‘OF THE SCHOOL 


The home room is a convenient and an effective administrative unit 
in the school. Each day, or at regularly scheduled times, all students 
can be reached without disturbing the regular class work. The extent 
of use for administrative purposes is shown in Table V. Daily no- 
tices, attendance, collection of funds, and sale of tickets are frequent 
activities in the junior, senior, and four-year high schools. . It should 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHooLs UtiLizinc THE Home Room ror ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES 








SENIOR AND 
UNIO 
ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES —_ oo 
ScHOOL S anal 
1. Discussion of ideals and purposes of home-room organi- 
SE = isos cecncks annie emhndpatetenddnes eats 74.7 41.4 
2. Daily routine and bulletin RE ae ee | 81.3 70.2 
3. Collection of contributions of school funds ............| 77.3 73.8 
ip BD GE CUE, SA a wc ree cncsecbececesessensens 89.3 86.4 
5. Subscriptions to school publication .............0.... 77.3 86.4 . 
6. Distribution of school publications .................. 65.3 - 68.4 
7. Debates on school affairs (athletics, etc.) in connection , 
ee SO OR BED: on. ok cv ncccdnteebesatccenceons 44.0 37.8 
8. Contests between divisions of the home-room group on 
CeEiscen, GENSUAGTNED, COCs.) onc 50k cetdn dene codsecccses 81.3 45.0 
9. Handle attendance of pupils in the semeaneus group -. 69.3 64.8 
10. Discussion of attendance and punctuality .....-....... 90.7 81.0 
11. Select representatives to student council ...........:. 66.7 59.4 

















be recognized that these administrative matters break into the pro- 
gram in the home room... The administrative uses should be mini- 
mized and organized in a way which will leave a large portion of the 
time free for other activities. 
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HOME-ROOM ACTIVITIES CONTRIBUTING TO SCHOOL SPIRIT AND 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


School spirit and school loyalty. are important considerations in 
the administration of a school. A number of activities were reported 
that contribute to this end. It will be noted in Table VI that the 
junior high schools were most active in this connection.. The history 
of the school is believed to give some appreciation of the school as 

_an institution and to stress achievements of the past merely as accom- 
plishments which the present group should equal or excel. The needs 
for improvement of the school are discussed by four-fifths of the 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHoo.ts UtiL1zING THE Home Room To Promote ScHoot Sprrit 
AND ScHOOoL ActTrvITIES 





Junior . | SENIOR AND 
Type or Activity HicH Four-YEAR 
Scuoot |HicHScHoo.r 








1. Presentation of brief history of the school ............. 33.7 14.4 

2. Informal talks.about what is needed to better school life 

i tern eee useechectcesscedieasss tun 81.3 36.0 | 
3. Boosting school enterprises ....:......6.5...000eeeee 0% 81.3 77.4 

i CME. Uicecdccccnccccsesseecseess 65:3 43:2 

5. Consideration of interesting things about the school ....| 54.7 43.2 














junior high schools and approximately one-third of the senior and 
four-year high schools. All types of schools are in agreement in using 
this unit to promote school enterprises. These purposes can be 
realized more effectively in small groups than by working with the 
entire student body at once. It should not be concluded, however, 
that these administrators are relying exclusively on what is done in 
the home rooms. 


ACTIVITIES CONTRIBUTING TO GUIDANCE 


Most plans for guidance in secondary schools call for home-room 
advisers. The type of guidance to be given by these advisers varies 
from plan to plan, depending upon the number of specialized guidance 
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workers or counselors, yet all concede to the home-room adviser — 
an important function. The responsibility of an adviser for a small . 
group enables her to become acquainted with the individuals, and to 
understand their problems in a way not possible for a general worker 
responsible for a much larger group. The counselor, however, 
better trained and with more adequate time allowance will a gal 
cases which the home-room advisers are not equipped to handle. |The 
" work of the home-room advisers has too frequently been unsatisfac-_ 
tory because of their inadequate-training for this specialized work, 
; inadequate time in the short period already burdened with: more 
pressing administrative demands, too frequent shift-of~students in’ 
advisory groups precluding close familiarity with students, and inade- 
quate leadership in developing in all advisory groups procedures for: 
achieving the guidance objective. If the home room is to render a 
_ worth-while guidance service, the program cannot be left to the initia- . 
tive of individual teachers. - Instead, a carefully. codrdinated pro-. 
_ gram must be evolved which will insure contribution to the guidance 
of all-students for which it is intended. Teachers unaccustomed to ~ 
this work need assistance. This assistance should either be provided 
in. service. or included in the program of training of teachers. 

The data reported in Table VII indicate a wide variety of guidance . 
activities. ‘The largest number is reported for the junior high schools, : 
the median number being 21.2. _The median for the senior high 
schools is 16.0, and 12.5 for the four-year. schools. ‘The sub-items 
under item 17 were included when obtaining these medians. Cer- | 
tain things are done by most of the schools. The items occurring 
most: frequently are the discussion of courses offered in the school, 
requirements for graduation from high school, requirements. for ad- 
mission to college and nature of extra-curricular activities in college, 
and ‘the advising of students in choice. of subjects and curricula. 
Advice on choice of occupations was inadvertently omitted from the 
~ check list. Since advice on curriculum is inextricably tied up with 
the vocational ‘plans of students, guidance in choice of subjects and 
curricula requires scrutiny of the vocational plans. Approximately 
one-half of the junior high schools and slightly more than one-third 
of the senior and four-year high schools are. making some attempts 
toward informing pupils about the conditions and opportunities in 
occupations. A smaller proportion of schools are studying the mem- 
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TABLE VII 
PERCENTAGES OF ScHooLs witH Activities RELATED To GUIDANCE 
SENIOR anil 
UNIOR 
Guiwance Activities ‘ine es 
ScuooL ScHooL 
1. Interview all pupils in home-room groups regarding work 73.3 64.8 
| 2. Interview failing pupils only ...............6.s 0. econ 48.0 45.0 
|.3. Assist failing pupils in making up work .............. 76.0 52.2 
| 4. Assist absentees in making up work .................. 72.0 41.4 
5.. Have access to mental ages of all pupils in home-room 
CD occceccceneues Aonbsbbewrneenenss oy ree 69.3 43.2 
6. Discuss courses offered by schools ................... 84.0 75.6 
7. Discuss specialized curricula of the school ............ 62.7 59.4 
8. Discuss the requirements for graduation from high school 84.0 73.8 
9. Discuss the provisions for professional training in higher 
i IR ia Re a 57-3 61.2 
10. Discuss the requirements for admission to college ... .. 66. 77.4 
11.. Study the administrative practices of the school (hand- 
ni ietbbetistchbasatebtened sénsSaene ad ed sn 38.7 39.6 
12. Discuss clubs and other extra-curricular activities of the 
Dt ith hindshaaluheadhsbasesnee ++ %e ¢¢es.« « 86.7 61.2 
13. Advise your pupils on their choice of subjects ......... 88.0 84.6 
14. Advise your pupils on their choice of curricula .....:.. 68.0 72.0 
15. Make the decision permitting pupils to drop subject ...| 40.0 18.0 
16. Make recommendation that pupils drop subject ....... 60.0 39.6 
17. Present information about or discuss vocational oppor- 

PE da Reb ecee ee iuth Sehr aducagscbevasece ses 50.7 36.0 
Number and types of industries in the community ... 41.3 18.0 
History of some local industry .................... 32.0 14.4 
Significance of work of future choice ............... 41.3 21.6 

I iether abe ysis gedddbees ceases’ 41.3 21.6 
REREAD ee a 42.7 18.0 
AGRE REG SEL gS Pe a ae 37.3 18.0 
Nature and amount of preparation needed ....,....| 40.0 19.8 
Trend of development in occupation ......:........ 29.3 14-4 
Opportunities for advancement ..............:.... 44.0 18.0 
Demand for workers in the field .....:.2......5.... 42.7 16.2 
an ei is vu veckessesecessees 41.3 19.8 
Capacities needed by different occupations ..:...... 41.3 16.2 
Disadvantage Gf WOCAtION « ... cic ccc vccedecccces: 41.3 16.2 

18. Talks by representatives of different occupations ...... 34.7 32.4 
19. Visit a farm or factory by home-room group .......... 36.0 14.4 
zo. Discuss personal qualities with individual ............ 50.7 28.8 
21. Visit homes of all pupils in home room ............... 13.3 7.3 
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TABLE VII (Continued) °° 








SENIOR AND. 
Guiwance Activities — Rove Vesa 
Scoot Scnoet 
22. Visit homes of failing pupils ......-....,....eeeeeeee: 30.7 25.2 
23.. Visit homes.of problem cases .............¢2.005: 4 6367 25.2 
24. Make rating on character traits ...........0......0. 25.3 14.4 
25. Give mental test to pupils in your group.............. 41.3 28.8 
26. Score mental tests ......6... 6s. see eeeeeeeceeee eet gel: 40.0 27.0 
27. Help pupils fill out and interpret self-analysis blanks ...|- 26.7 16.2 
28. Discuss relation of training to success in chosen vocation | 41.3 19.8 
29. Make brief survey of a large number of occupations:...|° 24.0 7.2 
30. Have each pupil make an intensive study of a small num- 
Ge CF COE sain cesctivicdsdgentadeves ches ssas 21.3 5:4 
31. Have pupils make an occupations! scrap-book ........ 12.0 7.2 
32. Discuss importance of an early vocational decision...:..| 40.0 12.6 

















bers of the groups by tests, ratings of character traits, and visits —- 


to homes. 


In the administration: of guidance, care should be taken not to 
assign to home-room advisers responsibilities for which they are not 


qualified. If their training does not equip them, a preliminary pro- - 
gram of training should be provided. A counselor or other person 


with special training should assist in doing the more technical work 
and in gathering, organizing, and interpreting data for the advisers. 


ACTIVITIES CONTRIBUTING TO PROPER SOCIAL AND 
PERSONAL CONDUCT 


Certain personal and social problems (Table VIII) receive con- 
sideration in many of the home rooms.. Conduct at school—in cor- 
ridors and auditorium and on playgrounds—is the most frequently 
considered problem. In the junior high school, certain personal 
habits are stressed. This group of activities includes many commonly 
associated with a plan of character education. 


ACTIVITIES CONTRIBUTING TO CIVIC TRAINING 


In this and. the following group of activities, the program of the 


home room approaches that of a typical extra-curricular activity. In 


i 
t 
i 
“4 
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TABLE VIII 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHoots Utitizinc THE Home Room ror Devetopinc Proper 
SoctAL AND PersonaL Conpuct 














Juntor SENIOR AND 
Nature or Activiry ann Topics ror Discussion Hick | Four-Year 
ScHooL Fro 
CHOOL 
1. Imaginary banquet scene and toasts by pupils of your 
EE ices a ckiks 5. c dae aA Leemenaen seas 12.0 9.0 
2.. Conversations and interviews between imaginary indi- 

SE a Cob WE eslbw ae hebkng eh cperathtoaniad vetiere®s | 16.0 7.2 
3. Invitations and introductions enacted by the students ..;. 34:7 21.6 
EE EY RET ECR | 9:3 21.6 
5. Adaptation of dress to the individual ................. -' 45.3 21.6 
6.. Proper. dress for different occasions ..............-... 44.0 28.8 
crs sa aidksihs babweas Kedvaresc os | . 26.9 21.6 
i CO... nccccces'esvancctcvaseetea | 78.7 55.8 
IE EID vce die canescens Cee EEL OTP LEEY | 65.3 45.0 

I is wd bs es aint Hew ne 6K Re del |. 66.7 48.6 
11. Conduct in halls and corridors .................050.. | 98.7 66.6 
i CR ociciccvccesporcsccceosdwsnen | 96.0 63.0 
ee 86.7 32-4 
ed ii ew og pat id al aie awae eee me 66.7 36.0 
I Soa oo ah at eeiuweave reas | . 73.3 34.2 
I se ys th fa Ser omnis oases 41.3 21.6 
SEE EE EE ET Pe | 85.3 34.2 
Sis cin eine ade otetcae’ | 81.3 28.8 
EL I ES a A ' - 16.0 5.4 











the present group, (Table IX) are included activities intended to give 
students an understanding of civic, social, and political affairs. Many 
of them would be appropriate for courses in the social studies and 
may be thought of as supplementing those courses. They consider 
certain general ethical concepts not commonly included in the regu- 
- Jar classes: 


SPECIAL HOME-ROOM ACTIVITIES 


The activities included in this group and reported in Table X did 
not lend themselves to grouping in the manner of the preceding groups 
.. but represent a somewhat miscellaneous group. They represent also 
_ the type of activity which might grow out of a club without a definitely 
circumscribed program. Most of them are used infrequently. Many 
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TABLE IX 


PERCENTAGE OF ScHooLts witH Activities In Home Room ReLaTepD To 
Civic TRAINING 








i SENIOR AND 
UNIOR 
Type or Activity . ‘io wt Se 
Scoot ScHOOL 
| 1. Debates on current, local, national and international 
DD avwan nanan idesscksaheleee tiaeedanne nas tee 29.3 25.2 
2. Life stories of leading presidential candidates _ chip been 24.0 12.6 
3: Straw ballots on candidates ............0.:... 000055. 34.7 27.0 | 
4. Elections and demonstrations of election procedure peas 46.7 23.4 
5.. Discussion of political questions—recall, primaries, in- 
FE EPR PELE IRS SIE 26.7 10.8 
6. Location of local registration and voting ae 28.0 7.2 
7. Discussion of local civic problems, water, police and fire- 
INU . . <acpas eel cceesineeeeenein eae dude ceeads 38.7 19.8 
8. History and etiquette of the American flag .....:..... 61.3 30.6 
g. Biographies.of great Americans ................+..45. 44.0 28.8 
10. Discussion of great American documents .:.......:... 28.0 12.6 
11. Current events, local, state, national, and international 45-3 30.6 
12. Program of two-minute speeches on resources of the state 12.0 5-4 | 
-113. Investigation of, and reports on, city resources. ........ 20.0 5.4 
14.. Charity work, Christmas baskets ...........0.......3. 62:7 30.6 
15. Mock trials, civil and criminal .............66....... 18.7 12.6 
16. Reports by pupils on history of community ..........- 17.3 9.0 
17. Talks by outsiders on history of community....:......). 02... -0csleeeceeeeeee 
18. Discussions of ethics, honor, honesty, and loyalty ..... 74.7 54.0 
19. Dramatization of proverbs ..:...........6....000005. 4.0 1.8 
20. Duties to others and self... 00... cic cc ccc cc ec ceess 45.3 21.6 
is: Ee ED «6.5 dc cu nnawndeoecngesctesvce os 57.3 27.0 
22. Discussion of thrift and savings ...........0....5..05. 81.3 48.6 
23. Discussion of flood or famine sufferers ............... 41.3 16.2 
24. Discussion of automobile accidents and their prevention 64.0 23.4 

















of the home rooms organize and have student officers. Students give 
consideration to the. program to be followed by the group. Com- 
petition between groups and preparation for. participation in the 
school assemblies are stressed.. Many of these activities are helpful 
in developing a satisfactory morale in the group and should. pave 
the way for other activities.. They provide, also, opportunity for all 
students to engage in the informal group of an extra-curricular type. 
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TABLE X 





PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS WITH DiFFERENT SpEcrAL Home-Room 


ACTIVITIES 





| SENIOR AND 














Nature or Activity — race 
ScHOOL Scmpos 
EEO EE EOE TOES Ee | 62.3 66.6 
| 2. Discussion of proposed programs .......... 60. e.0e 00: 76.0 55.8 
3. Reports by pupils visiting other rooms ............... 29.3 16.2 
“4. Favorite book or author and reasons for preference ...,| 42.7 14.4 
5. Introduction of, and talk. by, imaginary explorer, in- 
ee eas an ab bl oe bb 8050 12.0 3.6 
.6: Presentation of imaginary automobile, watch, medal, 
EE 6 cua tens wegen see eeancsenps 8.0 3.6 
7. Story telling—adventure and heroism, etc. ..........: 57.3 18.0 
8. Presentation of programs from other rooms ........... 52.0 27.0 
g. Preparation of programs for all-school assembly ....... 97.3 39.6 
10. Contests of different types between home rooms ...... . 61.3 43.2 
11. Visiting day to other home rooms ...............-.:. 21.3 7.2 
12. Reports of visits to other schools, cities and countries by 
RRS Ge ee a Rt ee, ee eR ha Pay 25.3 14.4 
ls cnn cwehagkesscashenscaetaare 64.0 45.0 
ly ON cn ccccrcnccesenveceests 56.0 27.0 
15. How. vacation was spent by various students :........ 45.3 21.6 
16. Solicit money for charity in your room ............... 62.7 52.2 
ie DE NY GROWENN GOT «osc ccc ieee ccccccccces 5:3 5.4 
5G. Directions for life saving «..... 2.0.0.5. cccc ccc wececes 22.7 10.8 
.j19. Utilization of committees for conducting parties ...... | 44-0 19.8 
‘20. Orphanage day (bringing of toys, etc.) ...:........... 24.0 5-4 
21. Geographical program with students representing differ- 
I a ch ES I a e 17.3 5.4 
22. Development of appreciation of music by demonstration | 
ee ital ee aee noes a akneune 4 oe 600% | 49.3 23.4 
FL ee ree | 30.7 10.8 
24. A consideration of the types of architecture and their use | 17.3 10.8 
|25. Participation in Junior Red Cross program ........... | 48.0 32.4 
EET I Re ee Re | 26.7 14.4 
27. Contests in spelling, arithmetic, geography rhymes, etc. . 62.7 32-4 
es. one tea eGaaaeeensdcnee’s | .. 48.0 32.4 
29. Social and recreational activities: Playing cards, danc- | 
ing, hiking, picnicking Lene chicken dieses exeduawkeo’ 60.0 16.2 
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PRACTICES CONTRIBUTING TO METHODS OF STUDY 


' The last group reported in Table XI is concerned with methods 
of study and the use of the various aids for doing school work. 
Slightly more than three-fourths of the junior high schools and six- 
tenths of the senior and four-year high schools report that attention 
is given to study procedures. This treatment is general in nature, 


ordinarily representing a consideration of desirable procedures and 
habits in studying. ; 








TABLE XI | 

PERCENTAGE OF ScHoots Grivinc ATTENTION IN Home Rooms to Metuops 
or Stupy 

Juntor SENIOR AND]. - 

Tyre or Activity Hicu oe 
ScHOOL Senses. 
| 5 

i CR. aii tan deahedmahe Mitiehe daieiedindeired tae 76.0 ‘61.2 .°. 
2. How to use the library .............0.05. ER Ae 73.3 39.6 
3. Flow 00 wbe-the GictneMaey 2... acc iecicccccsccccenees 58.7 36.0 
4. How to use the encyclopedia .:..... ose eeesenceeseesas 53.3 $4.2 

















POSSIBILITIES OF THE HOME ROOM 


Incidental reference has been made to certain of the limitations 
of the home room as it is now administered in many schools. Among 
these limiting factors are: (1) very short periods, providing time 
only for routine and administrative activities; (2) too frequent reas- 
signment of students to the home-room period precluding development 
of mutual comradeship and understanding by students and home- 
room teachers; (3) excessive freedom permitting each home-room - 
-teacher to do whatever she desires without regard to the activities . 
of other groups; (4) lack of assistance in carrying on activities as 
the responsibility very frequently rests with the individual teachers; 
and (5) the assignment of responsibilities to home-room teachers that 
require training and other capabilities which they do not possess, 
without preliminary preparatory training, and without adequate su-. 
pervision during the process of the activity. Too frequently, certain 
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responsibilities, such as guidance, are assigned to the home. room. 
and then it is naively but erroneously assumed that the service is 
being rendered satisfactorily. Many of these responsibilities require 
technical training and sympathetic assistance in understanding and 
attacking the local problems. These limitations do not exist in all 
schools. _They occur in varying combinations and in varying degrees. 

The above canvass of the programs of home rooms in 130 
‘secondary schools has made evident certain possibilities in the 
home room. 

1. De-personalization and confusion associated with the large en- 
rollments in many schools call for a direct personal contact such 
as is obtained in the home room.. The home room is used most 
extensively in the larger schools. . This “mother teacher” makes the 
- student responsible to some individual. 

_2. The home room is a vital unit in the administration of the 
school. It provides an avenue for direct communication between 
principal and students.. It serves as a clearing house. for announce- 
ments,.sales, collections, etc., for the complex student program of the 
school. It furnishes a desirable basis of representation in the student 
council or other general student organization. It functions as a local 
“meeting” to consider, pass upon, and propose policies or procedures 
to the student council. It is also used effectively to gain support of 
the students for student activities. Participation of the small groups 
in the large group (all-school) enterprises serves to draw all the 
students into the activity to an extent not generally possible by the 
large-group appeal. 

3. While it cannot be claimed that the home-room teacher can 
handle all the activities associated with a comprehensive program 
of guidance, she doubtless has a large contribution to make to it. The 
guidance practices listed above encompass many of the guidance pro- 
cedures. Some of them require more training than that possessed 
by the average teacher.. Whatever is attempted through the home 
room should be carefully planned in advance, the materials used 
should be organized in a way to be directly serviceable, and the work 
done should be carefully supervised by the counselor or other leader in 
the guidance work. It is better to move slowly and qualify teachers 
for these new responsibilities before undertaking them. There is no 
more precarious venture than to attempt a program of guidance by 
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workers with meagre conceptions of its nature and its techniques. 
The misconceptions and crude attempts under such conditions often 
do much to discredit unfairly all guidance work. This general assign- 
ment of limited responsibility in guidance for all teachers should 
have a wholesome influence upon the outlook of teachers in directing 
their attention toward the educational program and problems. of 
students and away from extreme concentration upon their special 
teaching subjects. | 

4. The present organization of the program of studies often leads 
to a failure to give attention to certain important personal, moral, 
and social problems. ‘These problems are frequently considered in 
the home-room groups. If the proper spirit. is developed in the 
home rooms and the teacher is adept at thinking on these topics 
with adolescent boys and girls, doubtless much can be accomplished. 
Much of this material is being absorbed in the newer organizations 
of the content in the social studies, but there is much still to be 
done here. The preparation of the teacher for this type of activity 
is an important responsibility of the supervisory personnel. What- 
ever is attempted should be planned with care. 

5. The special activities listed for home rooms are very similar - 
to certain extra-curricular activities. Since many students in most 
schools do not participate in any activity, the home room furnishes 
at least some opportunity for informal coéperative group experi- 
ences... Certain of these activities are doubtless helpful in building 
up a group morale essential for other types of work. 








WHAT ARE GIRLS AND BOYS GETTING 
FROM THEIR SCHOOL COURSES 
IN SCIENCE? 


By A. W. HURD 


Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


T IS. quite common to-day to hear statements deploring the 
ineficiencies of our schools. They imply that our students are 
deriving no desirable benefits from the instruction they are receiving. 
These statements are often made by people who attended school years 
ago.. They blame the “lower standards’ which they feel prevail 
to-day and which they claim are outgrowths of “‘soft pedagogy.” The 
teachers of the higher grades tend to criticize the laxness of the 
teachers of the lower grades. The older college instructors are prone 
to notice the inadequacies of students entering college. ‘The business 
man is critical of the products of the schools. 

Modern educators have been stimulated by criticisms of this kind 
to attempt to measure more carefully and accurately the outcomes of 
school instruction. As a result of this measurement, evidences of 
achievements of pupils are gradually accumulating. . These records 
of achievement have had their effects in stimulating studies of the 
purposes in education. What is education for? - What is the school 
trying to do? What should the school try to do? To what extent 
is the school accomplishing what it is attempting? Are the best 
methods being used? Are methods really important, and if so, which 
are the best ones? 

All these questions are hard to answer. They will not be an- 
swered overnight. Undoubtedly they furnish problems upon which 
school men-may spend many years. Even though thousands of books 
and still more periodical articles have been written telling of the 
researches made in order to help answer these questions, only a begin- 
ning can be claimed. The field, however, is challenging and is engag- 

ing the efforts of many interested workers. Exactly what are our 
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boys and girls learning? Are there not ways by which they 


.could be. more ager and perhaps more | wisely, directed in 


learning ? 

This-article presents factual data in the field of physical science in | 
the secondary school, showing present achievements of high school 
pupils. The tabulations were made from the results of twelve objec- 


tive tests given during the school year of 1928-29 to groups of from 


14 to 74 pupils enrolled in from 1 to 11 classes in 6 different schools. 
The number of pupils per test ranged from 30 to 265.. The tests 


were part of a rather comprehensive plan’? which may be outlined 
as follows: . 


1. Certain general ultimate and immediate objectives were adopted. 
The ultimate objectives referred to are as follows: 

A. The health objective. 

B. The social objective. 

c. The avocational objective. 

Dp. The vocational objective. 
The immediate objectives were stated in terms of : 

A. Useful knowledge. 

B. Useful appreciations, attitudes, and interests. 

c. Useful techniques in systematization and problem solution. 
2. A series of units in. physical science were outlined to accomplish 

the stated objectives. 


3- A series of pupil activities designed to accomplish specific imme- 
diate objectives were listed. | 

4. Objective tests were devised to measure these specific outcomes. 

5. Tests were administered to pupil groups preliminary to, and 
at the expiration of, definite periods of instruction. 

6. Scores were computed on the two sets of tests, together with 
gains in score points and per cent of total possible scores. 

7. Means and variabilities of scores were computed. 

8.. Tabulations of the test results were made.and are given on the 
following page. 

The. data given in the accompanying table.are partial only and 


represent types which should be gathered in much greater amounts 


2A. W. Hurd, “Reorganization in Physics,” North Central Association Quarterly, September, 
1929. 
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ACHIEVEMENT RATINGS, UNIT TESTS IN HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 
, Pre-Test Fivat Test Gus ners 
SCHOOL Pupris Man Per Cent | ABOUT THE 
M SD M SD (ScoRE or GAIN MEAN 
éan dD. ean ‘D. | Poners) (S.D.) 
Test I. Possible Score: 72 
Ss aaiatn wenn 65 20.20 | 7.40] 31.30] 9.00] 11.10 15.0 | More 
eds ach 70 §.90 | 6.20 | 27.64 | 17.20 | 21.74 30.0 . 
See 30 6.85 | §.10 | 31,80] 11.15 | 24.95 34.6 5 
— 10.50 | 7.25] 32.50 | 7.50 | 22.00 30.6 § 
w ebéveseeue 31 13.45 | 5:40] 32.05 | 7.20] 18:60 25.8 3 
ME 4éedbeaws 24 15.20] 5.15 | 36.90] 8.15 | 21.70 30.1 . | 
ee 30 14.30 | . §.85 | 44.50 | 10.00 | 30.20 41.9 - | 
(Mean) 29.7 1 
Test II. Possible Score: 58 
Re eee 60 15.95 | 7.90] 31.92 | 8.40] 15.97 27.5 More 
See 66 9.45 | 5-40.| 27.05 | 6.10] 17.60 30.3 ” 
PE -sheneedicn 17 §.25 | 3.40] 28.75 |. 6.95 | 23.50 40.5 . 
ERS er 15 1.85 | .1.70 | 38.80] 6.90 | 36.90 63.6 . i 
_ ree 39 15.60 | 10.90 | 39.80] 8.35 |.24.20 41.7 Less | 
(Mean) 40.7 ' 
Test III. Possible Score: 103 
Diaskiesceeal.. 23.20 | 8.70 | 44.00 | 12.35 | 20.80 20.2 More 
ee esis 35 15.05 | 8.00 | 53.20] 13.80 | 38.15 37.0 . 
(Mean) 28.6 
Test. IV. Possible Score: 66 
Diieenewone 30 «= 16.95 | 5.70 | 42.00 | 11.00 | 25.05 37.9 More 
Test V. Possible Score: 70 
eee 68 19.10] 6.75 | 34.60 | 9.45] 15.50 19.6 More 
Oe ene: Mamaien 67 19.05 | 6.50] 37.35 | 8.60] 18.30 23.2 e 
id ak 16 25.90 | 8.05 | 49.10] 9.01 | 23.20 29.4 - 
DP shascaepe 36 29.00 | 9.001.57.90] 5.20] 28.90 36.6 Less 
(Mean) 27.2 













































































ANALYSIS. OF TABLE =a 
In every case there is a gain in mean ranging from 8.85 to 52.4 score points, or from 15 per i 
cent to 63.6 per cent. ' 
Of the 34 cases the gain in mean is: Above 30 in 7 cases. Above 20 in 21 cases. Above 
10 in 32 cases. 
Of the 34 cases the S. D. is: More aftér the final test in 27 cases. Same after the final. test 
in 2 cases. Less after the final test in § cases. 
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ACHIEVEMENT RATINGS—(Continued) 
| Pre-TEst Finat Test | GAIN Vv / 
= ARIABILITY 
ScHOOL PupiLs .. Mean | PER Cent | ABOUT THE 
‘| Mean |; SD. | Mean | s.p. | Score} . oF Gam sD) 
} D. D. | poms) (S.D.) 
. Test VI.. Possible Score: 42 
DP sdcadipevs 31 | 15.60 | 5.60] 28.60] 5.75 | 13.00 30.9 More 
Test VII. Possible Score: 74 
q IPRs 35 14.90] 8.65 |.35.40] 8.95 | 20.50 27.0 More 
Test VIII. Possible Score: 120 
See 44 25.30 |.12.50 59.80 14.40 | 34.50 28.8 More 
Ds ce wine 43 25.80 | 15.75.| 60.45 -| 12.75 | 34.65 28.8 Less 
ae 36 25.10.| 12.65 '| 77.50 | 13.50] 52.40 43.6 More 
' (Mean) 33.7 
: 
Test IX. Possible Score: 35 
: Tees 7.80 | 4.85 | 19:45] 5.35 | 11.65 33.3 | More 
ee 46 8.25] 5.65 | 19.60] 5§.15 | 11.35 32.4 Less 
(Mean) 32.8 
Test X. Possible Score: 97 
. tin 44 24.05 | 10.05 | 50.20 | 10.05.| 26.15 26..7 Same 
' Pea Bae 12.55 | 6.70] 50.75 |.12.30 | 38.20 39.0 More 
: (Mean) 32.8 
| Test XI. Possible Score: 28 
aa a 8.15] 4.35 | 17:10] 4.35 | 8.85 16.1 Same 
. ee 8.40 | 4.25.1 17.25 |. 4.30] 8.85 16.1 More 
ee 44 7.40.| 3.40 | 21.30 |° 2:60'] 13.90 49.7 Less 
(Mean) 27:3 
| : Test XII. Possible Score: 77 
_ me. h 31 9.0 §-0O1 | 35.05.| 9.80 | 26.05 34.3 More 
iI | @ 10.25 | 4-70] 40. 8.50 | 29.75 39.1 More 
er _ ee ee 34 13.35 | 6.80°| 40.25 | 12.25 | 26.90 35.4 More 
ve (Mean) 36.3 
L 
Of the 34 cases the per cent of gain in mean is: Above 20 per cent in 29 cases. Above 30 per 


st 
[ cent in- 20 cases. Above 40 per cent in 6 cases. 
The mean gain per group pér test: is 32.1. 
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through the codperation of interested teachers. If methods of science 

are to be followed, conclusions must rest entirely upon valid and 

reliable data. The following conclusions are conservative statements 
_ of truths indicated by the data. 


1. There is convincing. evidence of a gain on the part of every 
group in every unit. (Each group contains from 1 to 3 classes. 
Original tables show gains for every class and every pupil.) The 
mean gain per group ranges from 8.85 to 52.4 score points on tests 


‘whose possible scores range from 28 to 120... This is a gain of from 
-.1§ per cent to 63.6 per cent of possible scores. The mean gain per 


test is 32.1 per cent. 
- It can be said, therefore, that our. boys and girls are really learn- 


ing something from their participation in school: work. 


2. There is also evidence that groups and pupils vary considerably 
‘in gains shown as well as in scores on the preliminary and final tests. 
There are many reasons for these variations. The data at hand are 
not sufficient to justify conclusions about these reasons, but possible 
reasons are differences in individuals, differences in instructors, dif- 
ferences in previous instruction, and differences in methods.. The 
-only fact that stands out here is that not all girls and boys achieve 


-. . to the same degree. 


3. There is evidence that achievement is not so great-as might 
be desired. That is, if the objectives are reasonable, the activities 
well chosen, and the tests good measures, there still remains much 
opportunity for accomplishment outlined. In other words, if. it be 
premised that the plans were wisely made, the girls and boys have 


_ not-achieved as well as the instructors had hoped. Either (a) the 


objectives and activities have not been wisely chosen; (b) the effort 
put forth by the pupils has been inadequate; (c) the instruction has 
not been wisely directed; or (d) the time allowed has not been 
sufficient for accomplishment. 


' 4. There is evidence that the pupils tend toward greater ranges 
of ability after instruction than before. In other words, instruction, 
as it was carried on, has not made pupils more alike, but more un- 
like. “While all have shown measurable gains in ability, the varia- 
bilities about the respective group levels are greater after instruction 
than before. 
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Further work in planning for and studying achievement is in order. 

1.. Efforts should be made to increase achievement on teaching 
units like those given. 

2. Reasons for lack of greater achievement should be investigated. 

3. Efforts should be concentrated on discovering the best objec- 
tives and in finding the best pupil ‘activities to be followed, in order 
to accomplish the objectives to the fullest extent. 











OUR CHANGING CIVILIZATIONS: 
“SOME SEEMING PARADOXES 
AFFECTING EDUCATION 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


I, THE INDIVIDUAL IN DYNAMIC SOCIETIES 


HE more philosophical and sociological of contemporary. think- 
ers are obviously greatly impressed by the magnitude and ‘com- 
_ plexity of the changes taking place in what we call “civilization.” 
Some of these changes are so readily to be noted and described that 
their outward characteristics have become matters of commonplace 
 appreciations—the coming of machine production, the growth of 
cities, the expansions of the natural sciences, the crumbling of certain 
religious beliefs, the evolution of commerce, and the conquest of cer- 
tain types of disease. Others of these current dynamic transforma- 
tions séem to be widely comprehensible in only some of ‘their aspects 
: of possible effects—territorial division of economic production, chang- 
ing standards of sexual morality, concentrations of control of invest- 
‘ment capital, democratization of political controls, increases of 
_. population, conscious regulation of fecundity, and rising sumptuary. 
‘standards. | 
Some recent writers on. educational philosophy, profoundly im- 
- .pressed by a seeming geometric rate of change in at least some phases 
_of recent and contemporary civilization, have made the fairly natural 
inferences, first, that as societies become. increasingly complex the 
roles of the individuals composing such societies. will also become . 
proportionately involved and even bewildering; and, second, that in © 
proportion as entire civilizations or at least certain vital divisions or 
factors within them become more dynamic the persons affected will 
_ find it necessary in scores of ways more strenuously to exert, and 
_- more self-consciously to allocate, themselves if they are to escape cruel 
- maladjustment or destruction. 
648 
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It is the purpose of this paper to suggest that under many condi- 
‘tions the above inferences may be completely wrong. The writer con- 
tends that there exists much sociological evidence to support these 
two contentions: first, that the lots, réles, or functions of individuals 
or, at least, of very large proportions of individuals, in highly com- 
plex societies may, and usually will, be much simpler and much more > 
satisfying than in primitive or simple societies; .and, second, that 
under highly dynamic: conditions of social evolution, provided these 
- correspond in visible aspects to-what in the organic world we recog- 
nize as wholesome growth rather than pathological decay, large 
proportions of individuals at least-find. it a simple,.easy and amply . 
satisfying matter to make acpanenents to the changes, however 
speedily they come. 3 

Only ample and varied sociological analysis of very realistic kinds— 
of kinds ‘rarely practised by writers on the “philosophy of history” 
—will enable us to test the validity of the two hypotheses just sug- 
gested. But it may prove of much importance that such analyses be 
undertaken to the fullest practicable extent just now when it would 
seem that large proportions of educators employ contrary inferences - 
as sanctions. for particular proposals for educational penepaienang 
of novel and sometimes revolutionary kinds. 

To the sociologist all human. societies, from families and village 
fk communities to guilds and nations, have evolved, partly by “naturalis- 
tic’ and partly by “‘telic” methods, as means to the “more abundant 
life” of all, or at least large proportions; of their members. We | 
- should expect, then, that in general the larger and more complex so- 
cieties would have been produced because through them could “great- 
est good to the greatest number” be realized. Practically we know 
of. course that such effects do not invariably attend increasing com- 


__ plexity. But the social sciences give us no evidence that they do not 





usually so attend. | 
Certain analyses of the functions éé simple and complex coopera- 
tions may help us here. For purposes of human living man long ago 
- found it desirable to increase his controls over nature—such controls, 
that is, as defence against. carnivorous animals, as domestication of 
useful animals, as control of growth of plants, as protection from 
- storms, and as harnessing of waters for transport and power. 
It is unnecessary here to rehearse the enormous advances achieved — 
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in recent decades along these lines. They are visibly symbolized in 
each ocean steamer, each bacteriological laboratory, each canal, each 
radio receiver, and. each wheat field known to us all. 

But only to a moderate degree as yet. can we appreciate how com- 
plex have become the social agencies which now effect, in the interests 
of large proportions of us, these controls of nature. Manufacturing, 
mining, transport, and trade have as social functions been largely 
‘transferred to public or private corporations—whilst animal hus- 
bandry, tillage, fishing, and health conservation tend increasingly also 
to be allocated to codperative agencies of much magnitude and com- 
plexity. | | 
Now every careful student of social phenomena must admit that in 
_ general large proportions of the individuals served by these compli- 

cated social structures are not only better served than were their for- 
_- bears under simpler conditions, but their own individual réles of 
coéperation are simpler than were the participant roles of those same 
~ forbears. It is true that such organizations rarely function well for 
all persons affected, either directly as members or as coordinated 
producers. But of course human controls of natural process have 
‘never been complete enough or well codrdinated enough to benefit all 
equally. . 

But if we consider the satisfactions—that is, the securities, the 
nurtures, the longevities, the leisures, and means for other personal 
| developments—of the ninety per cent of individuals best served—as 
workers direct, or as recipients through exchange of service—by ocean 
steamers, automobile factories, oil-wells, tornado insurance, fire-proof 
housebuilding, yellow fever control, sheep culture, deep sea fishing, 


-- .beet sugar production and urban water. supply—does it not become 





apparent that increasing complication of the functioning social — 
agencies has been at least paralleled by corresponding simplification 
of réles for individuals during the three score and ten years of partici- 
pation of each? 


II. DYNAMIC EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 


‘Now it is obvious that. widely accepted postulates and hypotheses 
regarding the effects upon individual human beings and upon their 
smaller and more personal societies—families, fellowship groupings, 
’ and sumptuary affiliations—of the increasing complexities of our eco- 
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-- nomic production, governmental, religious, and other large-scale 
societies will sooner or later profoundly affect all educational aed 
_making. 

Just now, er the educational systems of America and of cell | 
other prominent countries seem themselves to be intensely dynamic. 
That the American people especially are in the throes of actual or 
expected extensive reconstructions of schools, colleges, and other less . 
purposive educative agencies is evidenced in part by the flood of 

articles and books on educational topics now being published. 

-_ But these books and articles express a very wilderness of confus- 
ing counsels. Seldom, it would seem, is an educational thinker of 
to-day able or willing to include a wide range of historic and con- 
temporary realities in his generalizations. Usually he has one ora ~ 
few ardently held faiths which he wishes to expound as theses towards © 
further progress. | 

Some. of the most influential of current. contributors to educational 
theory are primarily known to the world of letters as philosophers. 
Just now A. N. Whitehead issues a book entitled The Aims of Educa- 
tion. Three years ago Bertrand Russell gave us a volume on Educa- 
tion and the Good Life. John Dewey’s writings have had world- wide 
circulation for a generation. 

Even more immediately influential, ethene. are the. teachers of 
“applied” philosophy within the field of educational study itself. The 
essays of Dr. Kilpatrick and of Dr. Bode have become especially 
known. 

All of these men, together with some score of other able theorizers 
not directly connected with chairs of philosophy, seem to have these 
things in common in their recent philosophical writings on educational 
topics: they are severe critics of present and historic educational 
practices; they set forth comprehensive, if not revolutionary, theories 
of educational reconstruction; and they are intensely sensitive to a 
variety of shortcomings in contemporary civilization which they feel 
that only a sweepingly reorganized system of education can correct. 

But the comprehensive theories which they so plausibly expound 
—how far do they rest on the realities of nature, mind, and art ‘as 
now at least partly known to well-informed men? The inquiring 
critic is certain to find that the philosophical writers referred to above 
have not only left still unsolved many riddles for the practical reor- 
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| ganizers of educational policies, but in some cases they seem to have 
evolved new and puzzling theories which have not previously been 
considered. 


~ III. DR. KILPATRICK ON “THE UNKNOWN FUTURE” 


_An excellent example of this new type of puzzling educational 
_-theory is to be found in a carefully prepared essay from Dr. Kil- 
' patrick, published in the (New York) Teachers College Record for 
March, 1929. In this paper, dealing especially with elementary 
education, Dr. Kilpatrick seems to be giving more concrete expression 
_ to certain theories of educational. purposes earlier expressed in his 
book Education for a Changing Civilization. (Macmillan.) 
“Change has [he says] in this way become apparently the dominat- 
ing characteristic of our American civilization.”’ ‘The chief of these 
‘demands. (on our elementary school) as we saw is the factor of 
change, abiding and pervasive change, always confronting us with 
an unknown future.” “The older social theory, accepting a static 
world, in effect ignored changes.” ‘All these essential school con- 
ceptions have come down to us based on the implicit assumption of a 
fixed and known content to fit the fixed and foreknown future of a 
static world.” 
_ ‘The educational implications of all this are well suggested in the 
- following extract from Dr. Kilpatrick’s article already referred to: 


3 Changing life becomes thus inherently an adventure into the unknown. Edu- 
cation must ‘recognize.-this and shape itself accordingly. .In particular the 
“preparation” theory as hitherto held proves inadequate. We do not know the 
problems our children will face, still less do we know the answers to their ptob- 
lems. Instead of preparing them for a situation pretendedly known. in ‘advance, 
we must prepare them to take care of themselves in an unknown and changing 
future. The terms “study” and “learn” must then stress that other. neglected 
component, the creative aspect. In a truer psychology, any instance of learning 
from the amoeba onwards has always included two aspects, the. creative (con- 
triving a new response or joining an old one in a new’way) and the fixing in . 
habit. Creating and fixing go always together. In the new and changing world 
we need to make conscious use of both aspects. It is too late to deny this . 
‘ creative aspect to the common run of mankind. It was a settled fact zons ago 
- before man was man and has always been found wherever learning appears.— 


“The American Elementary School”; in Teachers College Record, March 1929, 
' pages 522-3. 
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IV. WHAT OF FORECASTS AND ANTICIPATORY CONTROLS THROUGH 
SCIENCE? 


The words ‘unknown future” sound a bit ominous. ‘They seem also 
to contradict some of the assumptions which not.a few of us have 
cherished as to the protections and controls we could expect when 
science had a little: more fully done its work. For we have repeatedly 
been assured that in-all its applied phases the most significant value 
of science in human affairs was, or was-to be, its “predictive” qualities. 
It should enable us to anticipate the future course of .events—and 
then to prepare for them, to redirect them, or to take. ourselves out 
of the way, as seemed best. ~ 

Nor have our sciences been thus far barren of the fruits of controls: 
due to masteries of predictive powers. Navigators and farmers bene- 
fit themselves and the large societies whom they serve in a variety of © 
ways now through scientifically developed weather prediction service. 
A very considerable range of the economic activities whereby modern 
men provide themselves with food, shelter, heat, safety from-disease, _ 
transportation, and tools employ to excellent purpose predictive esti- 
mates of a very technical and fairly dependable character. 

It will be said that in these directions we are dealing with natural — 
or material forces with reference to which it has not been hard to . 
discover a great many of the simple uniformities of process which 
we call “natural laws”; but that the course of more “human” events 
cannot be similarly predicted. 

Nevertheless, we must not shut our eyes to the varied and striking 
developments of what are essentially predictive social scierices in 
human social areas also. All investments are, of course, based on. 
estimates of the future involving strictly human, as well as non- 
human, factors. - Railroads and canals no less than city buildings are 
constructed in the light of as much accurate forecasting of the trends 
of markets and other business as available information and shrewd . 
judgment permit. is a 

But. even more comprehensive applications of realistic prediction © 
are afoot. “‘City planning” stirs some far-sighted ones to use every 
available resource to anticipate growths and other changes of popu-. 
lation, transport, manufacture, needs for schools, and necessities for 
defence. Not a few Americans of vision now strive to read the 
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future, and, in the light of their readings, to take present action, in 


_ relation to forest conservation, provision of game refuges, and the 
_ possibilities of air transport. 


V. THE ROLES OF INDIVIDUALS IN DYNAMIC SOCIETIES 


___.The philosophic thinker no less than the social scientist can readily 
sense some of the more overt features of the seemingly geometrically 
accelerated changes which have taken place in Western and Japanese 
' societies during. recent centuries. But all of these should be exceed- 
ingly cautious when it comes to inferring the effects of these changes 
upon individuals or upon programs of action—medical or educational, 
civic or economic, religious or cultural—designed to aid individuals. 
All thinkers, as already noted, agree that modern life becomes end- 
lessly complex. That inference is clearly correct as regards collective 
activities ; but any well-informed person can cite scores of examples in 
which such increasing complexity of collective life has proportionately 
- simplified life for the individuals involved. 

_ The means by which men of to-day get themselves transported from 
New York to Chicago are possibly a thousand-fold more complex 
than were the means available in 1790 or even in 1830. But the pas- 
sage for the individual of. to-day is perhaps only one hundredth as 
complicated and arduous. 

For a white man to win even a bare subsistence in Montana in 
1840 taxed to the limit the ingenuity of the strongest; whereas to-day 
a young mechanic can migrate from Massachusetts to Montana in 
serene confidence that within a few days he can there get work and 
-share.in living conditions which will be even fuller and better than 
those he left behind. 

Looked at as an entirety the “job” of supplying the 6,000,000 
people of New York City with their daily food seems indescribably 
‘complex. But modern mechanisms of transport, accounting, auction- 
“ing, and storing have so evolved that the rdle of any one man in the 
process is probably less fraught with uncertainties, frustrated plans, 
and personal “tricks of the trade” than was the work of the farmer 
outside the town a century ago who hunted for and milked his cows, 
and then carried the milk to town for sale. 

It is readily to be surmised, as Dr. Kilpatrick feels, that there are 
trends in contemporary collective life, the later effects of which none 
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of us can foresee. We can only guess what will be the effects—if any 
—on the moral behaviors of the next generation of the present wide- | 
spread photodrama. Progress of ‘aviation may seriously affect: the - 
relative. aggressive and defensive powers of nations whose trade . 
rivalries now lead to much exacerbation of spirit. Another century 
of higher criticism may have removed so many of the historic props 
of Christianity that the weakened structure will collapse entirely. 

On the other hand, with. how little friction and unsettlement have 
the on-coming generations since 1880 accepted the telephone, the type- 
writer, the linotype, the moving picture, the radio, aviation! Here 
and there alarmists have felt a bit panicky over the fecundity of 
freed slaves, the amassed political power of corporations, research 
into Biblical history, the spread of interest in theories of evolution, 
the war with Spain, the blooming of the Hearst newspapers, the. 
aggressiveness of unionized labor, or the inswarming of European 
immigrants. 

Problems, seemingly difficult and threatening for a time, have 
grown. out of these, it is true. But through processes of codperative 
division of labor, partly resembling automatic social adjustments, and 
partly steered. by the altruistic natural leaders which every healthful 
society produces, have we not fairly well met and solved most of 
those problems? And have not the réles of the rank and file of in- 
dividual codéperators—editors, employers, congressmen, soldiers, 
ministers, trade union organizers, stock holders, lecturers on current 
topics, historians, housewives, teachers of children and the rest—in 
that pracess, been, with rare exceptions, considering the complexity 
and momentousness of the issues involved, singularly simple and 
withal effectual ? 

Across the. way from the room in which this is being written a four- 
teen-story steel building is in process of erection in a very hemmed-in 
space. All the materials for. this building—steel. beams, lumber for 
molds, concrete, stone, brick-——must be brought from great distances 
by varied means of transport. If one of the steel riveters or brick- 
layers had the responsibility of hunting: sources, ordering, conveying 
and storing the materials which he puts into the building his task 
would be complex, troublesome, and hazardous indeed. Centuries of 
cumulative social experience—giving standard specifications and blank 
forms and quantity productions and rigid accounting and a hundred 
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other material or mental. mechanisms and tested processes—have, 
however, brought .it about that by workman shoveling concrete or 
architect drawing the preliminary plans there need be borne no exces- 
sive burden, nor felt any exceptional harassing sense of responsibility. 
We—the people of America, modern civilized societies, the white- 
‘skinned races. as the reader will—are indeed moving toward a 
future that is unknown in many respects, a. future always involv- 
ing effects of some. unpredictable variables. On the other hand 
we are justified in moving toward that future with considerable con- 
fidence just because of the achievements we have made up to date, the 
functioning divisions of labor and of responsibility already well-estab- 
lished—and these include our conquests of malaria no less than our 
historical research, our forestation policies no less than our ideals of 
_democratic opportunities for the disadvantaged. 
_ Destructive and terrifying as ‘were the tempests of the World War, 
is it not a marvel. of civilization that France, Russia, Belgium, and 
Poland came through: it with the great. recuperative. powers—of 
morale no less than of capital—which they have since shown? How 
account for the remarkable adaptabilities which their peoples and 
their institutions have shown since 1918? ‘The social scientist has no 
adequate explanations for such phenomena yet—and certainly the 
philosopher can only speculate about it. But we may be sure that 
we are to see here the effects of social forces to which no adequate 
interpretation is as yet practicable—nor must we forget that these 
forces as now operative have been in part the fruits of educational 
systems which, though sane wisdom. can not longer. defend them.as 
patterns for. future effort, have borne noble fruits in their time. 


VI. OLD ACHIEVEMENTS ALWAYS FOUNDATIONS OF NEW ADVANCES 


‘Not only are the roles of individuals far simpler in complex civi- 
lizations than are likely to. be imagined by those whose intense 
preoccupations with forests render ‘them oblivious to the realistic 
characteristics of trees; the dynamic or changing tendencies in large 
proportions of the vital factors in the social inheritance, the working 
capital of civilization, are far fewer than are commonly imagined. 

In generalizing about possible and desirable changes in education 
_ appropriate to the increasing dynamism of modern civilization, Dr. 
_ Kilpatrick says: . 
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The school conceptions based thus on a static world view in their turn molded 
into conformity. with themselves the institutional procedures and machinery 
necessary to carry out the conceptions in practice. Thus have been built our 
school grades, promotions, lessons, recitation periods, marks, textbooks, straight 
lines of desks, curriculum, course of.study—all inherently based on the theory. of 
a static civilization with its-fixed foreknown future. That the holders of the 
theory have. not been consistent is of course true; they couldn’t be.. The world 
_ would change, but the theory has been there all the time with its blighting 
- commitment: to a static world which no: longer exists.—‘“The American Ele- 
mentary School”; in Teachers College Record, March .1929, page. 527. 


Now the terms “static world” and “static civilization’? or their 
opposites are pretty inclusive. It is to be doubted whether, even. as 
figures of speech, they convey much meaning of reality. Some things 
under men’s feet or in their arts have often changed much in short 
order, whilst others have been relatively stable. 

The climate of these United States has not greatly changed in three 
centuries. But the forest covering of our valleys has largely fallen 
before a century of agricultural and building progress. The telephone 
is a useful new tool, but the alphabet is an 1 ancient one showing few 
signs of change. 

The sophisticates are daily repudiating old moralities—and then . 
those of them who tire of sowing wild oats find that during five thou- 
sand years but few changes have taken place in the moralities which ° 
are basic to stable codperative relations between husband and wife, 
mother and child, buyer and seller, employer and employee, public 
servants and community, leader and led. 

It is true, as Dr. Kilpatrick contends, that the modern world strives 
toward democracy on a huge scale; that we must adapt ourselves to a 
rapidly integrating world; that popularizing of science may easily 
lead to a universal critical-mindedness; that we need to find ways 
of reducing “social lag’’; and that in economic production specializa- 
tion dominates. 

But all these are largely changes in degree. Experience with sim- 
pler phases of democracy (thousands of years old, certainly), social 
integration, criticism of local institutions, stubborn conservatism, and 
subdivision of labor seem in a large majority of cases to prepare us 
easily to accept larger responsibilities. 

Recently we nearly doubled the American federal electorate—with 
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hardly a jar. In our more dynamic cities and states divorces and sui- 
cides and robberies increase; and yet these things seem little more than 
the off-throw of rapid social marching for which four-fifths of the 
‘marchers seem more competently prepared than ever before. 

_ To the man with a well-developed century's perspective, automobile 
and telegraph, skyscraper and rotary press, isthmian canals and 
Bessemer processes, religious sectarianism and colonial expansions 
may all seem fairly revolutionary. Why, then, does modern civi- 
lization absorb them with hardly a ripple? Because in fundamental 
-ways these new. forms simply somewhat extend old cultures, some- 
_ what enlarge customary tools, somewhat simplify the immediate re- 
sponsibilities of individuals. 


VII. EDUCATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


His survey of changing civilization leads Dr. Kilpatrick in the con- 
tributions already cited, to a variety of conclusions of importance 
to educators. 


Almost nothing lies beyond its contemporary change in American civiliza- 
- tion influence either ‘in outward scope or in inner reach. And the school must 
in some fashion adapt itself to all these demands. Most obviously, the three 
R’s no longer suffice (tradition and willing exploitation to the contrary not- 
withstanding).° Nor will mere facts and skills, however multiplied, suffice to 
carry the load. What home and community have ceased to do for the child, 
the school must now undertake. Habits, attitudes, and appreciations, these. to 
be henceforth adequate must come in great measure from the school. In such 
ways does the school change its function. No longer merely supplementary, 
. it must ‘now contemplate as never before the whole.of child life: And what kind 
-. of life are we to seek? The new wealth and the new leisure, catered to by 
selfish. commercialized amusements, threaten to reduce American life to a regret- 
-tably low basis. . Finer things must have a fairer chance or our civilization is 
lowered. 
But more fundamental yet must be our thinking. If change has come to be 
a permanent and pervasive aspect of life, the old static world view can but 
lead us astray. We must see things as they are, in terms of change. On no 
other. basis can we so shape events as to save and attain desirable values.— 
“The American Elementary School”; in Teachers College Record, March 1929, 
page 522. 
When we consider the kind of school demanded, three things stand out. First, 
‘it must be a school of life, of actual experiencing. No other one could furnish 
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the needed learning conditions. Second, it. must be a place where pupils are 
active, where pupil enterprises form the typical unit of learning procedure, for 
purposeful activity is the typical unit of the worthy life wherever lived. Third, 
there must be teachers who, on the one hand, sympathize with childhood, know- 
ing thus that growing can take place only through progressive pupil activity, 
and who, on the other hand, see. and know that growing is growing only as it 
leads to ever widening effectual control—who know that growing, judged thus 
by control, is effected only as better and more adequate ways of behavior are 
in fact progressively acquired, and that for this. the race experience and accumu- 
lation is an invaluable treasury and source.of supply, neither finished nor perfect, » 
but yet available for fullest use-—Education for a Chang:ng Civilization, pp. 
IF 2-113. 

If this be done, we can then openly renounce the fiction( for such it has been) 
that childhood and youth can prepare (in any effective anticipatory: way) for 
adulthood. Adulthood must stand on its own feet. To the school this will come 
as a great relief. It can then concentrate on its own work at enriching life for 
childhood and youth. Such a giving up of the old pretense will, I dare prophesy, 
result in actual increase of preparation, and this better preparation will come 
not at the cost of childhood or youth but rather through their enrichment.— 
“The American Elementary School”; Teachers College Record, March 1929, 
page 525. 


These very generalized philosophical inferences will suggest a 
variety of puzzling problems to critical inquirers. 

Some will see in the last paragraph quoted evidences of ‘a spirit 
of “defeatism” for school {and college) educations. They will won- 
der, too, upon what historical and sociological evidence it is asserted 
that long cherished notions as to the practicability and desirability. of 
using some of the fresh energies of growing children and youth to 
prepare them for the responsibilities of adult. life (in any effective 
anticipatory way) have been a sort of gigantic fiction. 

Clearly the reading, handwriting, arithmetic, foreign language mas- 
teries, geography, and history taught in European and American 
schools during recent centuries have probably not greatly “enriched” 
the lives of the children and youth taught, in terms of any of the 
immediate satisfactions of which these could have been conscious. 
But, imperfectly taught as those “subjects” were, did: they not ina 
degree “prepare” young persons for the responsibilities of civi- 
lized life? | 

If critical philosophers think that the dynamic world (or civiliza- 
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tion) into-which we have emerged in these later years has any merits, 
might it not be interesting to estimate how far these are attributable 
‘to the schools and colleges, European and American, of the latest 
two centuries? | 

Other critics will wonder what realistic scientific analysis of social 
values of plastic human nature will reveal to be the actual possibili- 
. ties of schools of the future which “concentrate on (their) own work 
_at enriching life for childhood and youth.” 

We have recently found it wise not greatly to “enrich” the diets of 
growing children with an abundance of meats, coffee, alcoholic bev- 
-- erages, or pastries. In opposition to the tender sentiments of many 
-ultra-solicitous parents, wise advisers on behalf of childhood have 
found. it desirable in a variety of ways to urge against any marked 
“enrichment” of the lives of children by much clothing, much warmth, 
or much shelter from tonically cold surroundings. 

_ Because. many parents have memories of what in retrospect seems 
to them a childhood of longings for rich foods and sumptuous clothes 
and warmth; because they recall memories of insufficient toys and play- 

fellows; because they still retain impressions of having had to work 
_when they desired to play—such affectionate parents, emerging into 
prosperity have, for centuries, tried in early ill-advised stages to 
- “enrich” the lives of their children not. only with much. meat and 
coffee, with much shielding from sun and shielding from cold, with 
_much relieving from responsibility and from work, but they have 
also tried at. times to provide great “enrichments” of toys and of 
playfellows, of adult entertainments and supervision, of foreign 
travel and theatre attendance. 

The effects of such over-solicitous, though well-meant, “enrich- 
‘ments’ of the lives of children and youth are even yet only partly 
appreciated by critical interpreters of physiological, psychological, 
and sociological phenomena among the growing human beings. 

But clearly we are justified in inferring that overemotional stimu- 
lation is just as possible as overfeeding. Fussiness of teachers and 
playplace supervisors is just as possible as fussiness of mothers and 
‘nurses. If the growing body thrives best on a fairly simple diet of 
old-fashioned staple foodstuffs, why should not the growing mind be 
expected to thrive best under somewhat analogically simple nutri- 
tions? If we now seek to realize hardy and enduring bodies through 
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abundant “access to sunlight, fresh air and tonic ‘cold, why should 
- we not similarly seek spiritual and mental hardiness and endurance 
through provision of few companions, few books, moderate emo- 
tional incitements, “plain-fare”’ appeal to esthetic sensibilities, fair 
quantities of physical work, reasonable subordination to exacting dis- 
ciplines and some experience. in finding under necessity resources 
within oneself? 

If, now, movements in. education. toward * ‘enriching life. for child- 
hood and youth” mean more scientific provision of the “valuable 
things” suggested above, very good. But, will that require the elab- 
orate mechanisms of modern school systems? Where the good simple 
foods and air which are best for growing childhood prove so inexpen- 
sive, must comparably good intellectual and esthetic means of intel- 
lectual growth require the highly trained supervision of teacher or 
attendant to every five or ten children? That, surely, is one kind of 
“the simple life’-—but on fifty thousand dollars a year, as some. xs- 
' thetes find it desirable to live simply. 


VIII. OF WHAT SIGNIFICANCE THE SOCIAL INHERITANCE? 


But in using schools as agencies of helpfulness towards adaptations 
o ‘‘the unknown future’”’ present-day, educational policy-makers must 
find in Dr. Kilpatrick's contentions another riddle of even greater 
potential consequence. In the changing civilization of the central 
decades of the twentieth century, what are the elements of our avail- 
able social inheritance upon which: we can still count with some 
assurance ? 

Will the spelling of the English language perhaps be revolution- 
ized during the next thirty years?. Will long accepted principles of 
syntax or the long established chirographic practices of. that language 
be seriously changed? 

Geographic changes will certainly take place, and new interpreta- 
tions will be given even to such fairly well documented historic events 
as the American Revolution and the Lewis and. Clark expedition. 
But, so far.as use is to be made of geographic factual knowledge, 
and of historic events, in helping learners enlarge and gain realistic 
appreciations of the natural and social world they are now occupying, 
and in which later they are expected to share in government, economic 
production, family rearing and the furtherance of good-will among 
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men, are the pending changes likely to be so rapid and unpredictable 
as perhaps to invalidate prearranged programs of elementary school 
education ? 

Dr. Kilpatrick, indeed, after asserting that the three R’s no longer | 
suffice (as no educator for nearly a century has thought that they did) 
- does say that “habits, attitudes, appreciations, these to be henceforth 
adequate, must come in great measure from the school.” But what — 
habits, attitudes, appreciations? In their specific and serviceable 
thousand forms nearly one hundred per cent of the habits, attitudes, © 
and appreciations formed by young human beings in civilized societies 
are not only social products, but if they are to be really functional 
for the individual in furthering the welfare of himself or his asso- 
ciates, they must be the thousand probably. most valuable selected - 
from a possible million, of which time and native powers permit the — 
assimilation of but a thousand. 

In the social inheritance of hygienic knowledge of 1930 what are © 
the elements of large proven value which our children can profit- 
ably assimilate? Of our astronomical knowledge? Of our ideals of 
chaste living? Of our insights into complexities of large scale demo- 
cratic coéperations between employers and employees, buyers and 
sellers, nations, races? 

Are our musical scales rapidly passing things? The central tech- 
niques of gardening? The fine poetry surviving from the past? 

“Finer things must have a fairer chance or our civilization is low- 
ered,” says Dr. Kilpatrick... Exactly. _But some of these are old, 
some new. The one tenth of-one per cent of our people who are in 
fact capable of inventing new things and otherwise adding fine things 
to our civilization in music or medicine, moral ideal, or religious 
insight, practical art or collective government will, we hope, in the 
meantime give us some new fine things to teach the rising generation _ 
in addition to the fine things of the older social inheritance. 














A POSSIBLE SCHEME “ne 
OF COORDINATION IN EDUCATION 
FOR HOMEMAKING | 


By MATHILDE C. HADER 
Former Student in Household Arts Education, Teachers College 


WITH A FOREWORD BY 
CORA M. WINCHELL 
Professor of Household Arts Education, Teachers College 


REPARATION for home living and homemaking is increasingly 
accepted as a fundamental aim in modern education, not only for 
girls and women, but also for boys and men. The sense of instability 
in relation to the home has stimulated interest in this field of educa- 
tion. The. curriculum is under critical analysis in terms of its ade- 
quacy in meeting this need. 

With the growth of this point of view, and of the philosophy of 
realism in education, many subjects in the curriculum have absorbed 
home activities and interests into the development of their work. 
Asa result, there is apparent confusion within the curriculum con- 
cerning “boundary lines.”” Nor has the adjustment been entirely 
free from discomfort and conflict. Human nature tends. to main- 
tain its hard-won territory. 

Mrs. Hader’s study is an attempt to suggest procedure whereby 
interpenetration and integration of thinking may serve to extend and 
enrich education for home living and homemaking. She presents 
suggestions for codrdinating the diverse yet closely related subjects 
which contribute to this field. 

For help in the solution of this problem, Mrs. Hader turns to 
industry. There she finds among progressive executives an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of “joint endeavor.” She proposes “crea- 
tive discussion” as a means toward this end; and she recognizes it 
as a technique worthy of deliberate training. 

To many who are already participating in an active program of 
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coérdination, the article will be heartening; to others, who find 
themselves confused by apparent duplication and overlapping of 
effort in education for home living and homemaking, it .is hoped 
the article may provide inspiration for attempting “joint endeavor.” 
—Cora M. WINCHELL 


COORDINATION IN EDUCATION FOR 
HOMEMAKING * 


PART ONE 


The rapid development of home economics has led it to a point 
where a revaluation of its scope. and methods seems necessary: 

As long as it was in its infancy, the subjects taught were few, 
the subject matter was very limited, and one person could easily mas- 
ter the whole field.. To cooking and sewing, which were the first 
subjects taught, were soon added courses in home management and 
equipment, in household accounting and budgeting, in home decora- 
tion, and, more recently, in child care and family relationships. 
Graduate study developed along all these lines, and the specialist 
began to appear. 

Great progress has followed in all these subdivisions of home eco- 
nomics—they have broadened out and formed contacts with the basic 
‘sciences, or with related branches of study. In some cases home eco- 
nomics has developed branches of study not related to the home, 
such as institutional administration, and dietetics for use in hospitals. 
Specialization has invaded even undergraduate study; the students 
are supposed to “‘major” in some subject such as foods or textiles. 
The result is that they come to regard themselves as specialists already 
at that stage. If.they enter upon graduate study they continue in 
that direction (a tendency much strengthened by the professional and 
financial rewards which usually follow). If this continues, in the end 
nobody will assume the responsibility of tying all these subdivisions 
into a whole. 

Not even a specialist is in position to do so. If he is to progress 
in his own subject, he must give most of his time to it, and can pay 
only scant attention to the rest of the field. He will not be able to 


* A: brief résumé based on this article appeared in the January number of The Journal of 
Home Economics. 
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"see each part clearly in relation to the whole, not least because of his 


unbalanced amount of knowledge of. one section of the field. One 


sees a good example of this in the medical field. Only the newly 


graduated physicians and the relatively diminishing number of general 
practitioners possess an all-round knowledge. The best brains among 
them soon specialize, the general practitioner is left far behind, and 
no one remains to’ hold the quickly expanding subject together—a 
deficiency frequently admitted by the medical profession. 

The home economics situation is becoming very similar. There 
is a need for someone who is not a specialist .in any one branch of 
home economics, but who is acquainted with all the fields that con- 
tribute to our knowledge of the home, and can assist in bringing to- 
gether this. great body of information so that a true conception of 
homemaking may emerge. 

In order to study this situation it will be necessary, first, to analyze 
the aims of homemaking, and the functions which these aims would 
involve, and second, to attempt to study the role of the profession 
which should bring about a synthesis of this knowledge. 


AIMS IN HOMEMAKING 


The basic reason for forming a home is probably the rearing of a 
new generation.. Far down in the animal scale can be seen the be- 
ginnings of homes—nests for birds, and caves for many of the mam- 
mals. Some degree of permanence must be attached to this living 
center in order to justify the name of home, and in its fullest develop- 
ment it will first be:seen among human beings, whose young require 
the longest time to reach maturity. 

Even among human beings marriage and family organization: vary 


so. much,—from. sex communism, polygyny and polyandry, up to 
_ monogamy,—that home life may take many forms, The home in its 


highest. development, and the one whose aims and functions this 
article will attempt to analyze, is. that which is founded by the 
monogamous family in-civilized countries. 

Although the primary. objective of homemaking must be said to be 
the bringing up of children, the needs of the adult members of the 
family must be recognized as well.. [1] The exercise of the parental 
functions involves sacrifices on the part of.the mother and father but 
the sacrifices should not go so far as to impair the well-being of the 
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parents, as this would tend to react harmfully on the offspring. These 
needs are essentially continued self-improvement and self-expression, 
so widely recognized to-day in adult education. 

. According to this, homemaking should become an educative process 
to all members of the family, and its aims should be identical with 
those of education. In seeking definitions of the purposes of education, 
- no one has defined them better than John Dewey. [2] 

The first aim he regards as ‘“‘a natural development of the native 
structure of our bodily organs and their functional activities’; with- 
out this as a basis the race, obviously, could not progress. In the 
second place, the achievement of this physical development must be 
accompanied by a widening of the mental horizon. A natural develop- 
ment in itself does not contain any progressive element; it might be 
compatible with a mere animal existence. What is needed is a capacity 
for mental enrichment, for culture, about which Dewey says: “ 
there is perhaps no better definition of culture than that it is the capa- 
city for constantly expanding the range and accuracy of one’s percep- 
tion of meanings.’’. - Finally, the individuals must, as members of a 
group, learn to consider the common welfare—they must become 
socially efficient. 

The role of the family in this respect is so obvious, and so generally 
recognized, as to make special references almost superfluous. It may 
sufice to refer to writers like Groves [3] and Ellwood [4] who 
have both written extensively on this subject. 

Considering the methods of education, Dewey has probably revolu- 
tionized the general viewpoint through his philosophy of education, 
founded on the theory that education cannot be imposed on anybody, 
but consists of a growth which takes place through the activity of the 
individual himself. A very fine application of these ideas to family 
life is-found in the works of George A. Coe. [5] 

In addition, attention should be called to the fact that the progress 
of any member of a group is dependent upon that of the whole group 
in the measure that it really functions as such; in the case of an inti- 
mate group like the family it is important to realize this: To be sure, 
members of a family may progress educationally solely through con- 
tact with outside groups, leaving some of the family behind, but in 
such cases the family as a group is a failure—it is not functioning. 

If then, the home is going to perform its educational functions 
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successfully, the old conception of the mother as the homemaker will 
have ta be discarded, and homemaking. will come to mean an experi- 
ence shared by all the members of the family. : 

Before condensing the above-mentioned ideas into a brief state- 
ment about the aims of homemaking, the writer will cite other 
definitions on the same subject, to see how far they coincide with. the 
definition which. is in accord with the thoughts previously set down. 
Elizabeth and Forrester Macdonald express. the. following idea: 


“‘Homemaking is a creative calling. It consists in building up an ade-. 


quate individual microcosm in which future citizens are produced and 
definitely trained for progressive social activity.” [6] This state- 
ment does not quite meet the needs of this article as no indication is 
given of the extent to which the whole family participates in the 
process; besides there is some doubt about the word “adequate,” as 
the home can hardly be adequate to the whole task; it can share only 
in the educational work of the society of which: it forms a part. 
Miss Lita. Bane has formulated certain desirable qualities of ‘the 
home. [7] According to her it should be: 

Economically sound 

Mechanically convenient 

Physically healthful 

Morally wholesome 

Mentally stimulating 

Artistically satisfying 

Socially responsible 


CIALP WN 


A center of unselfish love and service. 


It is perhaps not fair to cite this very complete picture of a. good 
home in this connection, as homemaking may be looked upon as a 
process, and the home as one of the tangible results; a clear distinc- 
tion should then be made between these two concepts: One can think, 
for instance, of a mechanically convenient home in which the children 
grow up to be impractical because they have taken no part in the 
work, or an artistically satisfying home which produces children with- 
out interest in beauty, because they were never asked to contribute 
toward the creation of those surroundings. It is again.a question of 
who takes part in the homemaking—and how; is.it so certain that 
“unselfish love and service” will bear the desired fruits educationally ? 
The old Christian ideals of self-sacrifice and living for others, if earn- 
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-estly. followed, would lead to a competition for self-effacement, and 
this would not be conducive to the greatest progress of the individual . 


or of.society. It is better, perhaps, to substitute ideas. developed 
mainly by Mary P. Follett [8] and E. C. Lindeman [9] on “creative 
relationships’. which stimulate the ideas of all to the utmost. 

'. A definition by Mildred Weigley Wood [10] incorporates much 
of-what the writer has in mind: ‘“‘Homemaking is the art and science 
of organizing and directing family members and of controlling the 
forces and materials of nature through planning and through skilled 
activity for the optimum development of the family and society-” 


Possibly the expression “‘directing family members’ does not suf- 


ficiently allow for self-activity. on the part of the members. of the 
family. 
In addition to these definitions, the following statement of aims.-in 


homemaking is in close accordance with Dewey’s ideas on aims in. 


education: 

Homemaking is the joint contribution—in proportion to ability— 
of all the members of the family group in working toward the maxi- 
mum of natural development, capacity for mental enrichment, and 
social efficiency of all, according to their needs. 


FUNCTIONS OF HOMEMAKING 


An attempted outline of the functions of homemaking will have to 
be based on the suggested aims as set down previously. Even: then, 
it is dificult to see these functions in their proper proportions, as the 
conceptions of them have been narrow or one-sided, varying with 
the different. social groups. 


An overworked housewife might see nothing but drudgery in the - 


home—endless cooking, sewing, cleaning. And the viewpoint of the 
economist, which until the last decade has had a very domineering 


influence on social thought, would largely coincide with hers: the home ° 


was the place where food, clothing, and shelter were provided. On 
the other hand, present-day psychologists and social philosophers may 
sometimes ignore these hard economic realities, and regard the home 
chiefly as the centre for subtle, emotional interactions between the 
members of the family group—of the greatest. importance for child 
development, and for human relations in all social activities. 

The concepts of the home economists show a changing influence. 
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Until quite recently. the three above-mentioned categories of. the 


~ economists would alone form the basis for the planning of curricula 
-in homemaking. The past few years, however, have seen a rapid de- 


velopment in child care, family relationships,‘and parental education, 
with the result that home economics now is approaching a far more 
balanced viewpoint, although the name itself indicates a hang-over of 
the old traditions, and also that the new ideas are yet in the making, 
and not strong enough to reorganize the field completely. 

There are very few analyses of the functions of homemaking, and 
still fewer which deal with.them on the present broad basis. The 
most exhaustive one is the analysis made by the “‘Home Economics 
Conference of State Supervisors and Members of Teacher-Training 
Staffs” in Minneapolis in 1922. [11] : 

Much of the contents of this careful study is valuable to the writer, 
especially the parts dealing with the concrete aspects of homemaking. 
However, she hesitates to use the word “management” to designate 
all efforts toward achieving a successful family life. not includea in 
the actual doing of the work without explaining. in what sense the 
term is.used. ‘‘Management”’ has frequently been taken to mean the 
thinking and ordering of some individuals for others, and this is not 
consistent with the idea of unhampered growth of all, which, it is 
now recognized, is a highly intrinsic process, easily harmed by. out- 
side interference. Living together involves the consideration of the 
interests of all, and also frequent acting in common and. for one 
another; there will: have to be planning and executing, but. it must 
be as a joint procedure. As E. C. Lindeman says: “Conceived as a 
structure, a form within which ordinate and subordinate units exist, 
the family becomes one sort ef social phenomenon; conceived as a 
process, a set of movements or interrelations between human beings, 
it becomes an event of different caliber. The clue to the structural 
concept of the family is some sort of law and order: the clue to the 
second conception, namely, that of the family as a process, is some 
sort of expression, self-revealment, which leads to creative relation- 
ships.” [9 ] 

It is these interrelations within the group which need to be studied 
in order to discover new functions of the home.. The outlining of 
these intangible aspects of home life constitutes the most difficult part 
of the work, for which, however, the experience of child psychologists 
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and social. psychologists proves most helpful. Instead of reading ex- 
tensive quotations, let us refer to the works of such authors as Smiley 
and Margaret Blanton, [12] Jessie C. Fenton, [13] Douglas A. 
Thom, [14] Ernest R. Groves, [15, 3] and Mary P. Follett, 
[8] for pioneer work in the philosophy underlying the constructive 
treatment of conflict, so much needed as a preparation for social 
efficiency. 


OUTLINE OF FUNCTIONS OF HOMEMAKING 


The main structure of the following classification is derived from 
the definition of the aims of homemaking. There will be found some 
overlapping of subdivisions. and consequent arbitrary placement of 
the contents under these subdivisions. 


1. Activities Furthering the Natural Development of Members of the Family 

Group. 

A. Physical development 

1. Provision of food 
a. Buying 

. Receiving 
Storage 
. Preservation 


> 


Preparation 
Serving 
. Disposal 
rovision of clothing 
Buying , 
. Designing 
Construction 
. Repair 
Cleaning 
Storage 
rovision of shelter 
. Buying or renting a home 
. Furnishings and equipment 
Cleaning 
. Heating, ventilating 
Repair 
Storage 
4. Management 
a. Planning of all phases of work 
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b. Supervision of domestic helpers 

c. Budgeting, keeping accounts 

d. Paying bills, etc. 

5. Special care of children 

a.. Washing 

b. Dressing and undressing 

c. Feeding 

d. Providing air and opportunity for exercise and play 

6. Development and maintenance of health of family 

a. Through study of. hygiene 

b. Through proper medical treatment 

c. Through development of healthy physical habits 

7. Care of sick members of the family 
B. Mental development 
1. Provision of environment conducive to a healthy state. of mind 

a. Arranging for restful colors, lines, lighting, and also for sim- 
plicity and quietude in surroundings ' 

b. Guarding against external stimuli harmful to mental health, like 
loud or irritating noises, strong or otherwise disturbing light, 
disquieting interruptions, and sudden shocks 

2. Constructive treatment of emotional life of family members 

a. Working toward formation and maintenance of healthy, .emo- 
tional habits, as. honesty, self-control, cheerfulness, courage, ag- 
gressiveness, sympathy for others, willingness to submit to 
discipline, normal sex attitudes 

b. Working against formation of bad emotional habits, such as 
fear, anger, rage, worry, jealousy, suspicion, depression, anxiety, 
discontent, restlessness, day-dreaming, antisocial or personally 
harmful manifestations of inferiority feelings 

3. Aiding in development of inherent, intellectual capacities 

a.. Encouraging efforts at intellectual concentration 

b. Providing opportunities for studying methods of thinking 

c. Creating mentally stimulating environment 

d. Guarding against mental. overwork 


Il. Activities Favoring Development of Capacity for Mental Enrichment. 
A. Encouraging the development of a well-rounded interest in environment 
1. Stimulating love of nature through 
a. Gardening 
b. Care of domestic animals 
c. Qutdoor sports 
d. Travel, walking-trips, camping 
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Providing opportunity for forming contacts with other individuals 
a. By maintaining active interrelations within family group 

b.. By attracting wide circle of friends to home 

c. By seeking contacts with groups outside home 


. Encouraging interest in reading by providing books, newspapers, and 


other reading matter 

Stimulating desire for esthetic enjoyments 

a. By creating beauty in home surroundings 

b. By providing music in the home 

c. By visiting places of natural beauty 

d.. By attending theatres, concerts, etc. 

e. By visiting art galleries, and other places where human work has 
created beauty 


B. Making efforts at securing creative forms of activity for all 


I. 


2. 


3. 


Encouraging the. finding of creative vocational outlets for -all adult 
members of the group 

Providing chance for creative occupations as avoctions, like music, 
dramatics, painting, decorative art, manual arts 

Engaging children in creative forms of play, which may lead to last- 
ing interests, and valuable productive activity, later’ in life 


II1.. Activities Aiming at the Attainment of Social Efficiency for Family Group. 
A. Securing economic independence of family group 


I. 


Working to provide income 


2. Training for vocation 


3. 


Maintaining or developing vocational. efficiency 


B. Making family relationships educate for good social attitudes 


I. 
2. 


Encouraging independence and self-reliance 

Showing consideration for the interests. of others 

Engaging in group activities, in order to develop the ability to work 
with others for common ends 

Dealing in .a’ constructive manner with conflicts within the group, 
and between the family and outside groups 


On the basis of the preceding analysis it is easy to list what might 
be termed occupations which also form part of the work in the home 
and whose experts know more about the corresponding phases of 
homemaking than any member of the family group. — Essentially, this 
has already been done by Thomas D. Eliot in his suggested list of 
contributors to a symposium on the family: [16] <A glance at the 
outline of the functions of homemaking will show that such a. list 
would include.a wide range of occupations—architecture, engineer- 
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ing, economics, medicine, nursing, physical education, psychology, 


vocational guidance. ; ; 

The realization of this situation throws much light on one’s concep- 
tion of home economics.:. One. observes two distinct trends ‘in its 
development: the first is the constant addition of new subjects ta the 
curriculum, resulting from a growing understanding of the scope of 
homemaking. David Snedden, in his article, “Where Are We Going 
in Home Economics?” devotes attention to the same problem. [17 | 
Obviously the field is so wide that a curriculum actually including all 
branches of study rélated to. homemaking is an impossibility,—it 
would collapse under the burden... The result. for the student would 
be lack of concentration, superficiality, and dilettanteism,; the very 
opposite of what is hoped for in a professional course. Such students 
would not be able to-hold their own in the intellectual world—they 
would not be accepted as leaders. In trying to be authorities on all 
phases of homemaking, they would instead act as. obstacles to prog- 
ress. Such a function obviously. belongs in less: developed societies 
where the total body of knowledge is small enough to be mastered 
by individuals. ‘There are also communities so small and so far 
from large cultural centres that the all-round home economist is the 
only. possible. solution, but where civilization has.reached its highest 
degree of development, this type of educational leader in homemaking 
would be about as effective as a Robinson Crusoe in a.city of the 
twentieth century! 

But. home economics has not stopped at this stage; there is another 
powerful trend observable—that toward increasing specialization, and 
it conflicts with the former; as mentioned previously it even eats into 
the undergraduate course. The development of specialization is the 
inevitable ‘effect of general contemporaneous. tendencies, and to con- 
demn it in home economics would. be futile and shortsighted. At the 
same time, it is clear. that many fields of study of great importance 
to the home are not at present developed as specialized branches of 
study within home economics, for instance, medicine, nursing, physi- 
cal education, economics, architecture. It is of course easy to see that 
such an all-inclusive. function of home économics is utterly out of the 
question. Home economics has hardly accepted the responsibility. of 
specialization in any subjects other than food, clothing, and home 
management... The reason for this has probably been the hitherto so 
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important activity of the home in the production of commodities, 
and also that no-other profession has specialized in these fields, which 
for this reason have come to be regarded as belonging particularly to 
home economics. The diminishing importance of the home as a pro- 
ductive unit in a modern, industrialized society is, however, a well 
established fact; other agencies are taking over its productive work. 
It is therefore to be foreseen that other groups will also take up the 
' professionalized study of such subjects as foods and clothing; in fact, 
it has already taken place, as in training courses in dietetics and insti- 
tutional administration, and in schools for hotel executives. and em- 
ployees. As a consequence, home economics will probably play in the 
future a less dominant-rdle in these fields than it does at present. 
Also, if home economics limits itself to supply only a few of the edu- 
cational needs of the homemaker, and possibly even those of decreas- 
ing consequence. to the home, it can hardly expect in the future to be 
recognized as the chief guide to the problems of home and family life. 
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THE.-GERMAN EDUCATIONAL TOUR 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE study of comparative education 
is making rapid strides in recent 
years, a fact demonstrated by the desire 
of hundreds 


visit foreign schools. 


of American téachers . to 
The International 
Institute of Teachers College; ‘recogniz- 
ing the need of satisfactory privileges 
of visitation in foreign countries, has ar- 
ranged with the German Federal Minis- 


try of the Interior and the’ Prussian 
Ministry of Education’ for an educa- 
tional tour again this summer. The 


visitation will be under the direct guid- 
ance of the Central Institute of Educa- 
This 
unique since it is conducted by German 
public and ‘educational officials. 


tion - and‘: Instruction. tour is 


The purpose of the tour is to: acquaint 
American educators with their colleagues 
in Germany and to allow visitors the 
of all 
_phases of Gérman education under ex- 
pert guidance. 


privilege studying types and 
While the purpose of 
the-tour is mainly professional, no group 
; of 
cordially received than was the group last 
This 


official in character. assumes a political 


foreign travelers was’ ever - more 


summer. visitation being . semi- 


significance of importance. This sum- 
mer’s program. will be fully as rich as 
that of last year. 

The trip is so organized that many 
phases of German life are opened up. to 
membérs of the group. Interesting con- 
tacts with recent tendencies in music, art, 
drama, industry, commerce, agriculture 
are made in such a way as to supplement 
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the study of the schools. At no time is 
the school visitation itself made: so im- 
portant as to crowd out opportunities 
The 
itinerary of the trip is so arranged: as 
to afford the traveler the best in Ger- 
man scenery and landscape, 


to study German life at first hand. 


The Passion Play at Oberammergau is 
a part of. the Educational Tour without 
additional cost to members of the party. 
Likewise an excursion into the Bavarian 
Alps affords a few days of rest from 
school visitation. 

University credit may be obtained for 
the tour, provided the requirements. for 
credit. are met. Details regarding. these 
requirements ‘are given in the Columbia 
University Summer Session Bulletin of 
Information. Tuition and University fees 
for students registering. for credit are 
not included in the expenses of the trip 
as given below. For about two hundred 
dollars student 
would spend during eight weeks in New 


more than an .average 
York, this trip can be made to Germany 
and practically’ the same..amount’ of 
credit earned. 

The visitation of schools will. begin 
in Bremen on June 22 and will continue 
for six weeks. 

The ‘Central Institute. in Berlin will 
have complete charge of the party while 
in Germany, although the group will be 
accompanied by Dr. Thomas Alexander 
and Dr. M. C. Del Manzo of the In- 
ternational Institute of Teachers College, 


and Dr. R. G. Reynolds and Miss 
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Gretchen Switzer of Horace . Mann 
School. . The tour will 
tion to. many: important German cities, 
among which will be most of the follow- 
ing: Bremen, Hamburg, Berlin, Magde- 
Dresden, Weimar, Heidelberg, 
Frankfurt. am Main and Frankfurt 
Oder, Wiesbaden, -Coblenz, 


Bonn, Diisseldorf, Essen and 


include visita- 


burg, 


an der 
Mainz, 
Minster. 
All types of German educational in- 
stitutions will: be seen, such as’ elemen- 
tary schools, secondary schools, rural 
schools, vocational schools, cotmunity 
and country boarding schools, teachers 
colleges, universities and folk universities, 
and all types of*education, such as physi- 
cal- education, att education, dramatics, 
the Youth Movement, school organiza- 
tion, methods of instruction, outdoor life, 
playgrounds, and juvenile welfare. 
While some of the visitation will be 
done-in groups, the specific needs of each 


member of the party will be carefully. 


considered. Each member will have the 
privilege of visiting those ‘types of educa- 
tional-work which are of greatest interest 
and value to him. -It will thus be possible 
for any member to study a special prob- 


lem. under. careful guidance.- Discussion 


groups will be organized as needed... Am- - 


ple free time for.sight-seeing and recrea- 
tion will be allowed. 

Two hours each day will be devoted 
to conference and discussion of German 


school systems. These conferences will 
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be conducted by the German and Ameri- 
can. leader and will be illustrated by 
and 
During the ten days on 


means of slides, moving pictures 
other material. 
the boat it is hoped to provide a good 
background for the summer's study, al- 
though each member of the party will 
be expected to do some reading on Ger- 
man education before sailing. 
Membership in the party will be lim- 
ited in general to. those who have some 
command of the German language. Fifty 
members will be enrolled in the group. © 
The basis of selection will be outstanding 
ability in some field of educational. work. 
Attempts will also be made to «select 
individuals who represent different fields 
of educational. endeavor. No one who 
is not primarily interested in school vis- 


of the 
upon 


a. member 


laid 


itation is desired ‘as 


party, since great. value is 

unity of purpose in the group. 
The party will sail from New York 

on June 12 on the “Stuttgart.” Round 


trip. boat fares vary from $215: to $320, 


_ depending upon the type of facilities used. 


The total expenses in Germany are $400, 
making a total for the entire trip from 
about $615 to. $750. 
in .Berlin. on August’ ‘2, 


The visitation ends 
allowing the 
members of the group to spend the month 
of August. in. Europe: if so desired. 

this 


application to 


visitation 
Dr. 
College, 


Anyone interested in 


tour will make 
Thomas Alexander, :Teachers 


Columbia University, New York City. 





- _.them. 
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POSSIBLE LEARNING LEVELS OF THE NURSERY 


SCHOOL CHILD IN THE 


M*** changes take place in the 
young child from his second to 
his fourth year, changes which were 
formerly thought-to be of little impor- 
tance for: study and guidance. It has. 
become more and more apparent, how- 
ever, that these learnings with their re- 
sulting attitudes are extremely significant. 
Such learnings, when opportunity is given 
for them to develop naturally rather than 
artificially, give a child the independence 
and opportunity for exercising individual 
initiative necessary for a well-developed 
personality at this age level. Even 
greater in importance than the more con- 
crete learnings and their resulting 
freedom are the emotional and social at- 
titudes. which - develop © concomitantly. 
Emotional habits may be formed at this 
age which affect both the child’s present 
‘behavior and the subsequent adult person- 
ality.’ and social 
_ habits, motor and mental, 
should be established at this significant 
“age. 

With the importance of these habits in 
mind, the authors attempted to analyze 
Many educators, psychologists, 
and other experts have stressed the con- 
trasting reactions of a young child; that 
~ is, they have described the child’s be- 


havior in terms of. alternatives rather 


Desirable emotional 
as well as 


EATING SITUATION * 


than in a series of successive gradations. 
For example, a child-has been thought. of 
as either unable to use a spoon or able 
to do so, It was revealed in this study, 
however, that there may be several in- 
termediate levels of learning. In. this 
case, the child may pass from the level 
of eating the food with - his 
through the stages as follows: 


fingers 


Food has to be put on spoon by teacher. 
Child puts food on spoon with fingers. 
Spoon has to be steadied by teacher 
while child puts food on. 

Puts food. on spoon with toast. 

Puts food on spoon unaided. 


Each specific procedure was thus found 
to have its own learning levels. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of. the study which re- 
sulted from this analysis is to offer a new 
method of approach whereby, it is hoped, 
a keener appreciation of these develop- 
mental stages may be realized. The 
analysis of the situations was undertaken 
to separate them into their. elementary 
activities so that they might be more 
critically studied. 

The eating and bathroom. situations 
were the first to be chosen as objects 


for such an analysis. They are. among 





** By Dorothy Van Alstyne, Ph.D., 


and Adelene Bruce Hill, M.A.- A Joint ‘Study Made under 
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the very few situations in which a num- 


ber of children have to. participate’ in 
a group, hence they are situations which 
facilitate the assembling of data and the 
perfecting of a general working technique. 


METHOD OF WORK 


The scientific method was ‘selected as 


the method of approach; consisting in 


the acceptance of the careful recordings 
of observations, the checking. and re- 
checking of the findings with frequent 
additional observations, and finally the 


interpretation of the accumulated facts. . 


Special .emphasis was made: of the 
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dangers of taking advantage of a child’s 
plasticity and forcing him beyond. his 
natural level, thus causing undesirable 
emotional strains and conflicts. . It was 
shown how the laws of learning might 
be taken advantage of without these 
results. 

This led to a study consisting of two 
parts: an analysis of the learning levels 
of the. nursery school child in the eating 
and. bathroom including 
motor, mental, social. and emotional as- 
pects and, paralleling each level, a state- 
ment of what the child’s and teacher's 
responsibilities are in attaining each step. 


situations, 


An’ EXAMPLE 


‘XV. Duration of the Meal 


A. Food has to be taken away from 
the child. due to an emotional up- 
set. ; 


B.. Takes entire time to finish the meal 
(approximately forty-five minutes, 
or as set by teacher). 

table .many 

avoid eating food. 


1. Leaves times to 
2. Engages in constant motor ac- 
tivities at table to avoid eating: 
Pushes table. 
Kicks feet. 
Hammers table. 
3. Engages in nonconstructive 
conversations: 
Repetition of “No” and “Yes” 
etc. 
4. Sits passively at table but does 
not eat. 
5. Engages in constructive. conver- 
sation. 


C. Finishes meal in-less than required 
time. 
1. Eats from sense of. duty, - ap- 
parently: 
Entire attention on food. 
2.. Apparently: relishes food: 
Says “This is good.” 
Says “I like milk,” ete. 


XV. Duration of the: Meal 
Child’s Part 

To realize that by sitting passively be- 
fore his food he cannot avoid eating it. 

To break up the habit of dawdling which 
may have been formed by nonconstructive 
activity. 

Fo eat his dinner in the-time set by the 
teacher. 

To eat his food not from a sense of duty 
but with enjoyment. 

Teacher's Responsibility 

To remove the food if an emotional up- 
set gets beyond control. ; 

To ‘try to divert the child who engages 
in nonconstructive activities into construc- 
tive conversation. 

If child. seems overstimulated to put him 
at-a table by himself. 

To remove the food at the end of the 
time. set if it has. not been eaten and -have 
child go on to next activity. 

To realize that a ‘child may miss more 
than one meal without serious consequences. 

To give approval.when a child who has 
not finished in the required time ‘learns to 
do so, e.g, he might be allowed to serve 
the dessert. 

To engage the child in constructive con- 
vérsation which will appeal to him and 
make him anticipate mealtime pleasantly. 
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USES OF THE STUDY 
This study, it:is hoped, may. be of 
service to both nursery school teachers 
“and: to mothers of young children, 
-Teachers may find it useful in the 
_ following ways: y . 
1, As an.aid in guiding children to suc- 
ceeding levels of development. 

a. It calls attention to the fact that 
these ‘levels of ‘learning. exist for 
some children. 

b. It constitutes a guide to the reali- 
zation of the child’s present learn- 
ing levels. 

c. It prepares for the step . which 
would naturally follow. 

2. As an aid in guiding student teachers 
to an understanding of succeeding 
levels .of. development. 

a. It provides a scientific analysis for 
study and a basis for discussion. 
b. It enables student teachers to be- 
come familiar with these learning 

levels. 


c. It provides student teachers. with 
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the knowledge of the learning level 
as an aid to work with the child. 
3. As reference material. 
Mothers may find this study valuable: 
1. For the knowledge it provides con- 
cerning levels which exist for some 
children. 
2. For information concerning levels to 
be expected next and how to ‘prepare 
for them. 


3. In helping them to be more patient. 


with and more - intelligent about the 
learning levels of. their children. 
4. In helping. them to give a child satis- 
faction when a ‘step. (no matter how 
has accomplished, es- 
pecially -with slow children. 


small ) been 


5. In: helping. them to codperate with - 


the nursery school procedure. 

It is hoped that the study may prove 
of value to many others—psychologists, 
hospital nurses and supervisors, pediatri- 
cians; social workers, day nursery ma- 
trons, etc.—and to the genera] public 


who may wish to. know something of. 


nursery school procedure. 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF AN 
} | ART TEST * 


I‘ HAS . been the purpose of. this 
study to construct a reliable instru- 
ment for determining the consensus ‘of 
agreement or order of preference of 
given subjects and art elements by per- 
sons of expert competence, and for esti- 
mating or measuring. the differences of 
agreement of groups and individuals. 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


The techniques used in making the 
final test were developed in.a series of 
tests during the years 1923 to 1929, -A 
total of 4,832 judgments has entered 


inte the construction of the. test. The 
of 60 test 
items, which were selected from a ‘total 


test as a whole consists 
of 144. After extensive preliminary test- 
ing, 58 were eliminated and the remaining 
86 were submitted to 100 selected judges. 
From the results of their judgments the 
final 60 test items were chosen. Each 
test item is composed of four -illustra- 
tions of the same subject or theme placed 
The 
distinguishable 
degrees of merit represented by approxi- 
mately equal steps.’ 


upon a single page for comparison. 


illustrations show four 


* By Margaret McAdory, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribution to Edu- 


cation, No. 383. 


1 The McAdory Art Test; published also by Teachers College. 
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‘Wherever possible a single element -has 
been presented for comparison.. Thus; 


. if it. is a question of the choice of shape 


of a bowl the decoration is eliminated. or 


_ at least is the same on all illustrations 


. of the bowl.. 


Because of this fact, the 
various parts of the test may be com- 


pared or correlated in order to deter- 


mine. the. reliability of the test as a 


’ whole. 


The criteria for the eclection of ae 
test items are these: First, that the per- 


‘centage of agreement as to order of 


placement of four illustrations be satis- 
factory. Second, that the items be chosen 
with reference to the percentage of 
deviation from the correct order of place- 
ment. Third, that an approximate bal- 


_ ance of subjects constituting the test be 
‘retained and that art elements respec- 
‘tively of line and shape, dark and light, 


and color be well represented. . Fourth, 
that other things being equal, the pref- 
erence be given those test items best liked, 
and that the items that have received 
expression of dislike of theme or tech- 
nique be eliminated. These criteria were 


used to select the final sixty test items. : 


The themes or subjects of the test 
have been selected as far as possible 
from the field of usefulness in everyday 
life. The best subjects, therefore, are 
furniture, utensils, textiles,- clothing, 
architecture, painting, and other. plastic 
and graphic arts. ‘The testing material 
available is practically endless. Effort 
has-been made. to. select from a num- 
ber of subjects those most commonly 
thought of as having some relation to 
esthetics. 


ART ELEMENTS 


Thete. are three classification headings 
under which all. the tests might be in- 
cluded. - These. elements were first de- 


scribed by the late Professor Arthur W. - 
Dow of Columbia University in his early . 
book The Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing Art and more completely in Composi- 
tion, a. later work. . The three elements 


. are: 


Line, an art element which gives defini- 
tion to form and space. 

Dark and Light, an art element which 
has to-do with the distribution of black 
and white and all transitional values 
of light and dark. 

Color, an art element, having to do with 
the use of hues, values, and degrees of 
chrome. 

-“This test as an instrument is organ- 
ized to estimate the preferences for 
shapes and line arrangements, values of 
dark and light, and color. In form the: 
test is multiple choice. The subject in- 
dicates on a scoring sheet by a figure 1 
which of the four forms he regards .as 
best, by a 2.which he thinks second best, 
and so on to 4 which he regards as least 
satisfactory. 


SELECTION OF JUDGES TO DETERMINE DE- 
GREES OF MERIT 


In the selection of judges the follow- 
ing principles were observed: First, that 
each. judge should be competent as shown 
by. training and achievement; second, 
that the range or field of experts should 
be broad; third, that the number should 
be large enough to insute validity; 
fourth, that the agreement should be 
high enough to be statistically acceptable. 

The range,.to be representative, should 
include the following groups: 

1. Art producers 

2. Art teachers 

3. Critics 

4. Art buyers 

5. Disinterested' persons of recognized 
good taste. 
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The. 100 judges included representatives 
of all of these groups. 


_ ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 


After eliminating 58 of the 144. test 
items used in preliminary testing, a test 
of the remaining 86 items was given to 
the 100 judges chosen from: the five 
‘ representative groups af competent per- 
sons, noted in the preceding paragraph, 
at Columbia University on November 21 
and 22, 1928. 


SCORING THE TEST ITEMS 


For scoring the multiple test choices, 
no satisfactory technique had been de- 
veloped. Experimentation was made 
- with every. form of scoring which the 
author. could devise—thirty different 
ones—and the reliability of the results of 
the different methods was determined. 
‘The method which gave the greatest 
validity, and which at the same time 
‘permitted of easy and rapid scoring, 
consisted in giving a value of 4 to each 
test item when all elements were cor- 
‘rectly placed; of 3 when only two ele- 
ments were misplaced; of 2: when three 
¢lements were misplaced; of 1 for four 
misplacements; and of o for complete 
reversal of the order of the elements. 

The highest possible score is 240.. The 
highest score made by any of the 100 
judges was 210, the lowest; 73. The 
average was 160 with a standard devia- 
tion of 26. Arbitrarily, raw scores of 
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181 or more may be considered “Su- 
perior’; of 161 through 180, “High 
Average”; of 141 through 160, “Low 


Average”; and of 140 or below, “Poor.” 


USES OF THE TEST 


The test may be used as diagnostic of 
either individual or group ability and 
achievement in distinguishing degrees of 
merit in art products. 

It may also be used in analyzing _rel- 
ative ability and achievement in- recog- 
nizing merit with reference to different 
kinds of objects embracing art elements. 
Comparisons may be made of ability to 
judge the art qualities of furniture, tex- 
tiles, pottery, and other classes of objects 
included in the test. 


The test may be further used as. diag-- 


nostic of degrees of ability and achieve- 


ment with reference to each of the © 


individual art elements as found in com- 
positions—line and shape, dark and light, 
and color. Its values as a teaching _in- 
strument or aid are obvious. 


STANDARDIZATION 


No attempt has been made to stand- 
ardize the test, but the results indicate 
that it may be readily standardized for 
diagnostic and achievement purposes. . In 
the preliminary studies it was found that 
there was a definite increase in the grade 
medians from lower to. higher grades, 
even when the range for the. test seems 
to be unlimited from first grade upward. 


A STUDY OF BIOLOGY NOTEBOOK WORK IN NEW 
YORK STATE * 


HIS study of biology notebook work 
presents not only a mass. of facts 
concerning the actual content of repre- 


sentative notebooks in this field, but also 
an evaluation of them in terms of many 
closely related factors. 


*By Don O. Baird, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribution to Educa- 


tion, No. 400. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


The study questions the walue of bi- 
ology notebooks, as they are. at present 
developed, for the realization of the 
larger objectives of education. The au- 
thor questions whether much of. the 
present laboratory notebook procedure in 
biology is. not merely busy work and 
believes that regardless of the efficiency 
of the teacher they must largely con- 


form to the lock-step system of an ante-- 


dated syllabus and be measured by the 
Regents examination which is based on 
this self-same syllabus. 


PROCEDURE 


Biology: notebooks were collected from 
representative high. schools in the state 
of New York.. These notebooks were 
submitted by teachers as good but not 
the best notebooks in their classes in 
biology.. The notebooks were then care- 
fully examined for the nature and num- 
ber of units: of written work; kind and 
number of drawings; extent and compre- 
hensiveness of pupil vocabulary; amount 
and. type of health material; quality of 
handwriting; the use of leisure time; etc. 
A careful study was also made of such 
related factors as Regénts and college 
entrance biology questions, modern texts 
and laboratory manuals in. biology, etc., 
as_an aid in evaluation. 

Questionnaires were sent to the teach- 
ers in the codperating schools asking for 
their collective’ judgments and _ their 
evaluation of certain findings; to the 
pupils whose notebooks were submitted, 
for their.ideas and reaction, their opin- 
ions as to the value of biology notebook 
work to them, and their suggestions; 
and to principals for data concerning 
both teachers and. pupils in the codperat- 
ing. schools. A. letter of inquiry was 
sent to the registrars. of representative 
colleges for their specific entrance re- 
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quirements regarding a laboratory note- 
book when. a year’s work in biology was 
offered for admission credit. 


SOME OF THE FINDINGS OF THIS STUDY 


Biology notebook work has not kept 


‘pace with the rapidly changing needs of 


modern civilization, and the experience . 
gained outside the school by high school 
boys and girls seldom finds expression 
in their notebooks. 

Notebooks are as yet very largely di- 
vided into the traditional botany and 
zoology of a-former age. ‘Structure is 
still emphasized with plants and lower 
animals as subject matter, and the stereo- 
typed ‘method of reporting laboratory 
work in the notebooks is the usual proce- 
dure. 

It seems that biology teachers are 
handicapped by their schedules, most 
schools having no. double laboratory pe- 
riods;. by lack of. adequate equipment, 
etc.; and by the fact that they must con- 
form.to-a set syllabus upon which are 
based the examination questions that de- 
termine the success or failure of their 
pupils. If there is any one objective 
definitely indicated by the notebooks, 
questionnaire returns, and letters, it is 
“to prepare the pupil: for Regents ex- . 
amination.” 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 


Biology teachers should stand ready to 
discard old methods and data and to ac- 
cept the newer, more worth-while truths 
as revealed through modern invention and 
research. The very essence of biology is 
dynamic and fluid life, and should -in- 
volve the study of living things in their 
natural environment. Biology should be, 
with the teacher: as -a guide, an inter- 
pretation of real life for intelligent and 
red-blooded ‘boys and girls, as it is nat- 
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urally lived—not a dead museum affair. 
_The true interdependence and interre- 
lationship of plants and . animals, their 
activities and economic importance, etc., 
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can be clearly depicted. only when they. 


are treated together, and this should al- 


ways be with the emphasis on the welfare 


of that highest animal—man. 


THE IDEA OF GOD IN PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS 
: EDUCATION * 


HEOLOGICAL . controversy has 

been particularly acute in recent 
years. Has this controversy affected the 
beliefs and thinking of children? Has 
it affected the teaching of the church, 
and to what extent? “The Idea of God 
in. Protestant Religious. Education” is an 
earnest attempt to answer these ques- 
tions. The study is limited, in the. in- 
terest of thoroughness, to a consideration 
of the idea of God—the focal point in 
the present theological unrest—and to 
the elementary grades of Protestant 
schools of religion. 


SOURCES AND TREATMENT OF DATA 


1. Sixty-three courses of study in com- 
mon use in Protestant schools, and sev- 
enty-five services of worship were 
carefully studied. 

All interpretations of God found are 
organized and analyzed to show out- 
standing characteristics and trends. 

2. Ideas of God were collected from 
five hundred and seventy-five children, 
mainly from New York City and vicin- 
ity, with specially prepared tests. 

a. An interview test was used to se- 
cure the ideas of primary children. The 
ideas collected were arranged simply in 
order of frequency, with explanatory 
notes. 

b. A “true-false” test was prepared 
for use with junior and intermediate 
grades. The ideas in this test were 
classified by judges in terms of conserva- 


tism, liberalism, ideas common to both 
groups and ideas objectionable to both. 
They were then rated as to ethical and 
scientific value. Five. scores were 
awarded, one of these showing the de- 
gree of inconsistency in reactions, one 
showing the position on a conservative- 
liberal scale, one showing the leaning to 


objectionable ideas, and the remaining . 
two. indicating the ethical and. scientific © 


values of the child’s reactions. .Results 


are treated to show percentage of agree- — 


ment with each item in the test, the com- 
parative performance of groups, and to 
disclose to some extent the factors de- 
termining the selection of ideas. 
Recommendations for — teaching 
miade on the basis of these findings. 


are 


THE FINDINGS 


tr: Reliable sampling of the content of 
theistic teaching in Protestant curricula, 
The analysis of this content reveals: 

a. That textbooks are in substantial 
agreement in the use of general terms 
such as “The perfect goodness of God,” 


but sharp differences appear when- 


ever specific interpretations are offered. © 


b. That wide variations and inconsis- 
tencies in teaching are common within 
lesson systems and some textbooks. 

c. That there is little evidence of the 
existence of a system of theology, and no 
evidence of intention to have children 
develop systems of their own. 


d, Inconsistencies in the use of scien- - 


* By Angus Hector Mac Lean, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 


‘Education, No. 410. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


tific data and method, where these ap- 
pear at all, are common. 
e. That there is practically no attempt 


-to explain human suffering in : theistic 


terms. 

f. That the extremely anthropomor- 
phic ideas, commonly accounted for as 
evidence of immaturity, are taught, 
worship materials being the chief bearers 
of such teaching. 

g. That there is a trend away from 
Bible-centred curricula toward curricula 
centred in modern personal -and social 
problems. 

2.. The reactions of children tested. to 
a wide selection of current beliefs and 
notions about. God. The analysis of 
these reactions reveals: 

a. That there is a striking similarity 
between the teaching of textbooks and 
the reactions of .children. 
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b. That ethical and scientific standards 
of thought do not seem to enter vitally 
into the determination. of children’s re- 


‘actions. 


c. That there is a startling lack of dis- 
criminating thought in the reactions of 
children. 

d. That children leaning to liberalism 
are more consistent and discriminating in 
their reactions than are children showing 
strong conservative leanings: 

e. That liberalism is present in every 
group tested, though the general central 
tendency leans to conservatism. 


These findings should be. of practical 
value: in sharpening the objectives of 
teachers of religion and of textbook 
writers. They should be of inestimable 
value to editorial boards facing the prob- 
lem of revising curricula. 
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Dr. Counts Predicts Russia May Be- 
come “Giant Among Nations” 


Since his return from Russia, late in 
January, Dr. George S. Counts has given 
numerous addresses and interviews.. One 
of the most significant interviews was 


printed in New York Herald Tribune: 


The religious groups that are protest- 
ing against the anti-religious policy of 
the Russian Soviet government-are wast- 
ing their time if their object is to mod- 
erate the anti-religious movement there, 
according to Dr. George S. Counts, as- 
sociate director of the . International 
Institute of Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in .a pre- 
liminary statement of his recent survey 
of Russian. education to the institute. 

Dr. Counts has just returned from an 
eight months’ visit to Russia; having been 
sent by. the International Institute to 
study both the educational progress made 
under the Soviet regime and the progress 
made with the five-year plan. 

The religious bodies which are now 
protesting against the Russian persecu- 
tions have been hostile to the revolution 
from its beginning, Dr. Counts said, and 
any effort on their part to affect condi- 
tions within Soviet. Russia will “natu- 
rally be regarded as. attacks by. avowed 
enemies and will tend to harden the at- 
titude of the revolutionary leaders to- 
ward the domestic Church.” 

Critics of the anti-religious activities 
of. the Communists fail to understand 
the historical situation of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, which, Dr. Counts 
said, had. always been identified with the 
Czarist days and.which has always been 
“an instrument for keeping the Russian 
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peasant in a condition of ignorance and 
poverty.” 


“By the Russian peasant, religion was 


regarded as.a means of controlling the 
course of natural events,” Dr. Counts 
went on to say. “He thought that 
through the ministrations of the Church 
he could secure abundant crops,’ good 
health, long. life, happy marriage and 
the joys of the home. Thus the Church 
appealed. to the peasant on the. grounds 
of personal advantage and through the 
practice of ritual, It made but little 
effort to develop his spiritual life and to 
raise his personal conduct to a higher 
level. At the same time it failed to keep 
abreast of the intellectual currents of 
the time. which were influencing the de- 
velopment of the Western churches. 

“When the revolution came and ex- 
posed the hypocrisy underlying the claims 
of the Church for temporal: power the 
one thread which bound the peasant to 
the Church was broken. He saw revolu- 
tionists enter the churches by force with- 
out injury to themselves. He found that 
he might with physical impunity refuse 
to support the Church or to pay the priest 
to sprinkle holy water over his land. 

“As a result, the anti-religious move- 
ment, which. does possess some intellec- 
tual foundation, rapidly gained strength. 
Today even in backward villages there 
afte peasants. who do not hesitate to con- 
fess themselves. to be atheists.” 


Dr. Counts said that many books sent © 


into the villages styled as “anti-religious” 
were not only volumes on the theory of 


évolution and materialism, but also books . 


on animal breeding, scientific agriculture 
and farm administration intended ‘to re- 
fute the idea that good crops could be 
obtained simply by. having the land 
blessed. 
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The idea that the Russian people are 
extraordinarily pious has gained ground 
because Russia has been commonly-spoken 
of as “Holy Russia,” the statement con- 


: tinued; but this was’ “almost -pure’ fic- 


tion.” 
“The. Russian peasant was holy only 


_in the sense that he was primitively su- 


perstitious and believed steadfastly in the 
efficacy of magic,” Dr. Counts continued. 


'To be sure, there is a powerful religious 


element in the Russian nature, as evi- 
denced by the attitude of many of the 
youth toward Conimunism, but this is not 
what was meant when reference was 
made to Holy Russia. Some of the youth 
now refuse to marry for fear it will de- 
prive them of some of their energy to- 
ward communistic activities, and others 
will not drink or smoke for the same 
reason.” 

The: United States is. practicing the 
“most extreme type. of self-deception,” 


-Dr. Counts went on to say in-his state- 


ment, if it thinks that world peace can 
be achieved at the same time that the 
existence of Soviet Russia is ignored. 

“To be sure, much depends upon the 
success of the vast programs: of -con- 
struction which are now under way in 
Russia. If these programs are. success- 
ful, or even measurably successful, 
Soviet Russia. must become within the 
course of a generation a giant among the 
powers. 

“The present naval conference, if. it 
achieves its purposes, deserves the sup- 
port of all’ persons interested in world 
peace. “There is certainly little danger 
of conflict between the United States and 
Great. Britain, however, as compared 
with the danger of a struggle between 
Soviet Russia and certain of the West- 
ern. countries. If we ever reach the point 
of being willing to face courageously the 
larger obstacles to world peace we will 
certainly bring Soviet Russia into the 
picture.” 

Dr. Counts toured virtually all of the 
European part. of. Russia alone in a car 
which he brought from the United States. 
He said that the Russian people have a 
high regard: for the United States because 
of our industrial technique, and that the 
Soviet leaders had coined as the slogan 
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of their five-year plan the phrase, “to 
overtake and surpass the most advanced 
capitalistic: countries’ in the shortest his- 
torical period,” but the slogan, he. added, 


is often shortened to read, “to overtake 
and surpass America.” 


Commenting on the above interview, 


_ Arthur Brisbane,.in his syndicated col- 


umn,.said: 


Dr. Counts, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, warns religious heads 
protesting against Russian: suppression of 
churches that their protests make matters - 
worse. 

He reminds protesting church digni- 
taries that the Russian church was worse 
than the Czar’s government and the no- 
ble landowners in keeping peasants in ig- 
norance and poverty. 

“The church,” says Dr.. Counts, “was 
one of the most effective means by which 
the ruling classes maintained themselves 
in power.” 

Russian peasants are religious and in- 
tensely superstitious. But they know 
that their church would give back to no- 
bles and monasteries lands that Lenin 
gave them. 

They do not want that. 





At the National Education Association 
meeting at Atlantic City Dr. Counts 
spoke before the educational sociological 
section of the Society of College Teach- 
ers of Education. Just. prior to that, in 
Philadelphia, he. addressed a meeting of 
the National -Council . of . Education. 
Part of what he said there was reported 
as follows in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


Declaring that the. revolutionary state 
of affairs in. Russia has for its purpose 
not so much a change in the economic 
structure of the country as a change in 
culture, Professor Counts hailed with 


-enthusiasm the training of a “young Rus- 


sia,” and asserted that he. foresaw glori- 
ous possibilities for the extensive 
educational programme mapped out by 
the Soviet Government. 

“Whether we recognize Russia or not,” 
declared. Professor Counts, “we must 
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take off our hats to her for the great 
progress she has made in lifting her 
great masses of people from the mud 
and mire of ignorance, and giving them 
an adequate and practical education.” 

The attitude of the world may be in 
general opposed to the Soviet movement, 
said the speaker, but whether the move- 
ment itself is favored or not, the things 
accomplished by it, and the enthusiasm 
and eagerness .and boundless energy in- 
voked by it from the young people of 
the country create a situation in which 
the end justifies the means. 





The five-year plan is featured in a later 
interview published by the New York 
Times: 


Education in Soviet. Russia has dis- 
carded most of traditional formulae and 
substituted the problems of the five-year 
plan for economic rehabilitation as the 
principal course of study, according to 
Dr. Counts. 

Courses and textbooks, he said, are 
being revised, and every agency for dis- 
seminating information and propaganda 
is taking part in the general movement 
of educating the Russian masses in the 
doctrines of communism. 

Speaking of the “systematic efforts 
that have been made to popularize the 
plan through the various arms of the 
education system,’ Dr. Counts said: 

“In the primary school, secondary 
school, technical school and university, 
provision is made everywhere for the 
study of the five-year plan. For an indi- 
vidual to pass through any one of these 
institutions without becoming. familiar 
with the major provisions of the plan is 
practically impossible. 

“For the lower schools, courses and 
textbooks are being revised to include 
material dealing with the plan, and for 
the higher schools special lectures on the 
plan are being. organized.. To an even 
greater extent the school for adults, and 
particularly the Soviet party schools and 
Communist universities, are assuming re- 
sponsibility for the propagation of the 
plan. 

“When peasants learn to read they 
read about the five-year plan, and when 
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they study arithmetic they wrestle with: 
The non-scho- - 


the figures of the plan. 
lastic agencies are also brought into serv- 
ice... The press.is literally pouring forth 


books, brochures, articles and. placards 


about the plan. There are huge volumes 
of a technical nature designed to furnish 
guidance to the specialists; then there are 
small pamphlets. dealing in popular fash- 
ion with every phase of the plan. 

“The newspapers and journals are 
filled with news items, articles and 
editorials about the program of construc- 
tion. Artistically executed placards deal- 
ing with the plan are distributed to 
schools, clubhouses, reading rooms, li- 
braries and wherever people congregate. 
Also the moving. picture; the radio and 
the museum are doing their bit. More- 
over, special lecturers are being trained 
and sent into the more backward areas 
to propagate the plan.” 

The educational system, apart from 
its: preoccupation with the plan, is of tre- 
mendous scope and breadth, Dr. Counts 
said, and differs radically from the West- 
ern systems of education. 

“In the -existing schools old courses 
are being shortened and new courses are 
being added. Also new agencies of train- 
ing are being organized in great num- 
bers and special courses of many types 
are being arranged by correspondence. 
And in those fields where the need is 
particularly urgent, maintenance stipends 
for students have been increased in num- 
ber and amount.” 


ee 


Picture of a Survey 
The public schools of Holyoke, Mas- 


sachusetts, have been surveyed in recent 
months by the division of field studies 
of the Institute of Educational Research 
of Teachers College. .The following edi- 
torial reaction is from the Holyoke Daily 
Transcript: 


Not in years has Holyoke: been so 


aroused; the civic consciousness of the . 


city and its people been so stirred -to 
greater effort, than it is today with the 
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‘ extraordinarily able presentation of the 


conditions of the public. schools and the 
correction of the weak spots, made by 
Dr. George D. Strayer and Dr. N. L. 
Engelhardt and their staff of experts 
from Columbia University. 

It has been an intense period for the 
citizens of Holyoke, these past 48 hours. 
The moment the report, calling: for. the 
building: of three new school houses to 
make modern the school system here, was 
announced, a current of hope, of confi- 
dence,, and of unbounded optimism 
seemed to charge through the citizenry 
of Holyoke. 

The réaction was spontaneous; and. all 
so enthusiastic. Holyoke has been floun- 
dering about ever since the War,. trying 
to get a proper footing on the start of 
school -building rehabilitation. It has 
been discouraging at times, but always 
through the darkest days of indiffer- 
ence there has been an aspiring force 
which has kept the cause to the fore- 
front. 

The Lawrence School seemed to every- 
one to be the key to the situation. There 
were only a few who felt that it was sat- 
isfactory. _A vast majority of the men 
and women of this community wanted to 
see a new school; but the point of argu- 
ment was: “What kind of-a school 
building shall it be?” Plans were drawn 
and redrawn. Sizable architects’ fees 
were given for the sketches: There was 
dissension within the School Department 
itself as to just what. should be done. 
Was a Central Junior High School; that 
would draw students from the. lower end 
of the city, the wise solution? Or would 
a less costly replacement school, just to 
house the present needs of the Lawrence 
School suffice ? 

There were various ways to look at 
it. The population of the city was drift- 
ing towards the Highland and Elmwood 
sections: Thus, many felt that to put 
the major unit of the school building 
system in the part of the city that was 
becoming less and less of residential char- 
acter, was folly. Thought should be 
given to the Holyoke of.the future, they 
said. 

Quantities of money were being poured 
into the old buildings to keep them in 


use. Between the politics of it, and the 
natural uneconomics of trying to rehabil- 
itate buildings that were put up for an- 
other generation, there has been tragic 
waste. In some ways the repair work 
has: produced about. the same’ results as 
one could get if he tried to patch up a 
1915 Stevens-Duryea automobile to have 
it do the work of a 1930 Packard. . It had 
to be a failure. 

The. situation. became acute. But 
the climax has come. Through the 
patient effort of Superintendent of 
Schools William R:. Peck, who ‘realizes 
the needs of the schools here and appre- 
ciates the futility of the efforts of Hol-. 
yokers themselves, willing as they may 


. be; to plan the wisest school building 


program, the advice of Dr. G. D. Strayer 
and Dr. N. L. Engelhardt was sought. 
They are recognized national educational 
leaders. Their connection with Teachers 
College, Columbia University, brings 
them into contact with the problems and 
the work of the greatest educational in- 
stitutions in the land. Former Mayor 
Burnham asked for the appropriation of 
$6,000 to bring these experts to Holyoke 
to tell us how we should remake our 
schools. 

Let it be said now that the report on 
the school buildings was to be made pub- 
lic at the same time as the estimate of 
the curriculum in our schools.. The date. 
agreed upon was April 1. But Mayor 
Dillon, appreciating the danger of any 
further delay, asked them to give us their 
plan for the building program earlier, 
so that a start could be made on it when 
Spring comes. Dr. Strayer and Dr. En- 
gelhardt made their contribution for an 
immediate. school building by changing 
the schedule at cost of convenience. to 
them, and giving us their report now. 
Such effort and co-operation can not help 
but be regarded as auspicious. 


The essence of the Strayer-Engelhardt 
report is what all. Holyoke is talking 
about. It-is so revolutionary, and yet 
so practical. The thought of a million 
dollar. Junior-Senior High School in a 
choice spot off Northampton Street, over- 
looking ali of Holyoke, might startle one 
at once. But why not? That’s where 
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Holyoke is growing. People are moving 
out from the crowded downtown tene- 
ments to their own cozy homes in that 
region. The extension of the water sys- 
tem to the Homestead Avenue region 
will throw open vast areas of land for 
residential purposes, territory which Dr. 
Engelhardt says is “so much like old 
New England and is the loveliest place 
in this region.” That will some day be 
the center of a full residential district. 
And, remember, we are building for fu- 
ture Holyoke. 

The idea of the combined Junior and 
Senior High School naturally causes 
Holyokers to wonder and speculate. We 
have been trained in the three-school sys- 
tem. -The children have gone to the ele- 
mentary schools, later advanced to the 
grammar schools, or now Junior High 
Schools, and then completed their study 
at the High School. Now the sugges- 
tion is made that there be only two sets 
of schools; the elementary and the 
Junior-Senior High Schools. There will 
be six grades in each. The result is ob- 
vious. A reduction in. cost of main- 
tenance can be effected and that money 
can be used more completely for pur- 
poses for which it is intended—actual 
mental and physical training and develop- 
ment of our children. 

The smaller the unit, the more the cost 
for upkeep. Modern business has taught 
us that; and schools must.be regarded in 
a business. way. ..The Holyoke schools 
happen to be the only million dollar 
department in the City: Government. 
Their operation takes approximately 
one-third of all the city’s funds every 
year. 

Other cities have come to this plan 
of school housing. Fewer schools in 
larger units, caring for greater areas of 
populations are not only more econom- 
ical, but. tend to give far greater oppor- 
tunities to the: children. . How much 
greater facilities for education can. be 
offered children at. the proposed school 
house off Northampton Street than ever 
could be assembled in any of the Junior 
High Schools we have today can readily 
be seen. The cost for a gymnasium in 
all of our six Junior High Schools now, 
would be prohibitive. Yet, one in the 
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new building and the one now at the 
High School. would be sufficient to care 
for the physical training needs of our 
boys and girls. 

The Lawrence School problem is -sat- 
isfactorily solved by Dr. Strayer and Dr. 
Engelhardt with the building of a new 
elementary school house on the Maple 
Street playgrounds. That will care for 
the students now in the Elm, elementary: 
grades of the Lawrence, and in the South 
Chestnut Street Schools.. These three 
old buildings can be eliminated. from our 
school system. The Junior High work 
of the Lawrence;. Morgan and West 
schools, can all be merged in the present 
High School, which. under the new plan 
will be a Junior-Senior High School, 
like the proposed building on the Judd 
plot off Northampton Street: 

The West. Street School will be used 
as an elementary school. The Morgan 
School will care for the same. work for 
the children of Ward Two. 

A new Vocational School building is 
advised. It is. suggested that it be built 
on city property adjoining the present 
Vocational School, which; according to 
the Strayer-Engelhardt plan; should be 
used along with the: High School for 
Junior-Senior High work. 


This program, drawn up: by ‘experts, 


who have done similar surveys for the. 


greatest cities in the country, and who 
do school work on a national scale, al- 
ready has the favor of Holyoke men and 
women, and even children, who have to 
tolerate present conditions. 

The advice they give in the financial 
account of our schools, which is published 
this evening, can well be accepted by our 
school officials. Dr. Strayer and Dr. En- 
gelhardt sound a sharp warning to the 
mounting cost of school maintenance and 
operation. 

With a Superintendent of Schools, who 
is eager to better the. school housing 
condition in this city, and with a Mayor 
who wishes that his first major contribu- 
tion, as chief executive of the city, be a 
new school building, Holyokers now can 
expect to see in 1930 the greatest devel- 
opment in a decade. 
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Dr. Caswell -Makes a Survey of 
Surveys 


Critical analysis of the school survey as 
a means of improving education has 
been made by Hollis Leland Caswell, 
now professor of education at Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, -Ten- 
nessee. Part of-the analysis, published 
by Teachers College, took the form of a 
Ph.D. dissertation and part of it was 
made in connection with a study for the 
Carnegie Corporation. The New York 
Herald Tribune quoted Dr. Caswell as 


follows: 


“The survey is a method of inquiry 
which is well known in business, gov- 
ernment, industry, the social sciences, 
religion and education,” the report said. 
“Its sweep has been broad, touching: all 
phases. of social and economic life. 

“Essentially, the survey method is a 
part of the movement which is basing 
human thought and human conduct. on 
facts measured, rather than on the asser- 
tion. of authority. Its development has 
been evolutionary. Its beginnings. may 
be traced back to. man’s first conscious 
attempt to gather facts to aid in the 
solution -of his -social -problems. * Its 
growth has been tremendously acceler- 
ated by ‘the widespread acceptance of the 
scientific spirit. 

“At no time in history has there been 
such insistent demand for instruments 
with which to measure progress as has 
been evidenced within the last two dec- 
ades. Whether in’ municipal -govern- 
ment, business methods, race relations, 
housing problems, church development or 
in educational problems, the demand has 
been for the facts. .Néw methods: of 
solving problems. have -spread rapidly. 
The innovation of today rapidly becomes 
the accepted procedure of tomorrow. 

“Tt is in this atmosphere that the sur- 
vey has developed. The survey method 
has not been ‘a: clear-cut phenomenon 
which could be recognized and pro- 
claimed as: such wherever it has been 
applied. In application it has been closely 


associated with administration, supervi- 
sion, research and demonstration. 

“All types. of studies under these va- 
rious heads have been rather indiscrim- 
inately called surveys. The survey method 
is that process through which enterprises 
are provided with related facts which 
are then made the basis for intelligent 
action. It is a connecting link between 
research and action.” 

Surveys of localities received their start 
with a study of Boise, Idaho, in 1910, 
Dr, Caswell said. -In 1911 the East Or- 
ange and Montclair, N. J., and the New 
York City surveys were made. By 1914 
he said the idea had become so popular 
that surveys of nine city school systems 
were made by outside experts within the 
year. In that year also, the Carnegie 
Corporation made the first state-wide 
survey in Vermont. In 1916 Dr. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, then with the Russell Sage 
Foundation, directed a comprehensive 
survey of Cleveland. 

“During the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1916 the results of surveys and 
the future of the movement were widely 
discussed,” . Dr. Caswell - continued. 
“Many educational meetings throughout 
the nation. gave prominent places on their 
programs to such discussions. In this 
process of popularization ‘such extrava- 
gant claims were made for surveys that 
the movement later came to be considered 
an educational -fad by many leaders. 

“In fact, many inferior surveys were 
made during this period by those who 
Jacked the necessary training to direct 
them successfully. It-is not strange 
that much bitterness was caused by cer- 
tain of these surveys which were used 
for partisan rather than professional 
purposes. 

“Following the World War, the pop- 
ularity of locality surveys waned some- 
what.. Within the. last few years, 
however, the number has gradually in- 
creased, until in 1927: more surveys of 
city school systems by outside experts 
were published than in any previous year. 
In addition, three state-wide. surveys 
were made. It appears that locality sur- 
veys have passed the period. of widespread 
popularization, weathered a time of de- 
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_ pression, and are now gradually increas- 
ing in favor. 

“Fewer extravagant claims are being 
made either in. favor of or in opposition 
to surveys. In brief, this group of sur- 
veys has reached a point of development 
which encourages a careful interpreta- 
tion and appraisal.of the movement. Of 
all ‘types of surveys, none has been so 
severely attacked or so. definitely de- 
fended as those of city school systems. 

“This has been due in a measure to 
the direct. bearing of such studies on the 
immediate personal interests of large 
groups of people. In fact, the good or 
the. bad of the survey movement in the 
minds of many people; as evidenced by 
‘the literature on the subject, centers 
around the city school survey.” 

Dr. Caswell pointed out that the first 
educational studies of wide scope were 
made in 1820 by New York State and 
_ Massachusetts. The first legislative act 

directing a survey to be made was in 
Rhode Island in 1845. 

‘The report lauds the work of Pro- 
fessors George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt, of the division of field stud- 
ies in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who, he said, lead the survey 
work among. colleges and universities. 
The field study department, organized in 
1921, has since that time made: many sur- 
veys of school systems from Florida to 
New England, and as far west as Texas. 

Others at Teachers College. who have 
_participated in the work named were 
Professors Carter. Alexander, Paul R. 
Mort, E. S. Evenden, .J. R. McGaughy, 
Thomas W. Briggs, -Milo B. Hillegas 
and Willard S. Elsbree. 

Next in line comes the University of 
Chicago, where Dr. Charles H. Judd 
and Professor J. F. Bobbitt exercised 
“significant influence” on the movement 
some years’ago. Recently little attention 
has been paid by this university to local- 
ity surveys. 

The University of Kansas, which has 
a Bureau of School Service, organized 
in 1922, has made a series of surveys 
under the direction of Dr. F. P. O’Brien. 

Dean Paul C. Packer. and. Professor 
M. A. Greene, of the College of Educa- 
tion and Extension Division of the State 
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University of Iowa, have made surveys 
within recent years. 

Valuable work has. been done by the .- 
College of Education of the University 
of Minnesota under the 
Dr. Fred Engelhardt. In the number of 
surveys made, Minnesota comes . second 
to Columbia. 

The University of Missouri, of which 
Dr. M. G. Neale is dean of the College 
of Education, the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard University are also 
named in the report. 

As for the cost of city school surveys, 
Dr. Caswell compiled the figures and 
found averages in classifications of the 
sizes of the cities. In cities of the 10,- 
000 class the cost varies from $75 to 
$4,000 with an average of $945. In 
cities of 10,000 to‘50,000 population, the 
range is from $195 to $10,000, with an 
average cost of $2,712. 

For cities of from 50,000 to -100,000 
population the survey cost ranges from 
$3,200 to $12,500; with an pverage of 
$9,100, and for cities of more than 100,- 
000 population, the average cost is $9,108. 
The highest cost of any city school .sur- 
vey was in Baltimore, when the city 
appropriated $25,000. 

Dr. Caswell said a. check-up of cities 
where studies had been made showed that 
“survey influences have. played a vital 
part in accomplishing change. In addi- 
tion to the results, they have. contributed 
significantly to the development of stand- 
ards and methods of measurement -for — 
use in the administration of schools. 

“The movement is more dynamic today 
than ever,” he said in his conclusions. 
“Significant developments are predicted. 
The increasing number of ‘specialized 
surveys is. developing into the use of 
educational consultants on_ specialized 
problems by local school systems. More 
detailed and careful follow-up programs 
predict a new type of study.” 





American Teachers Are Shallow. and 
Provincial ? 

Once again a Teachers College doc- 

tor’s dissertation is the basis of a widely 


direction of . 
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discussed’ news article. Dr. M’Ledge 
Moffett, author of the dissertation, is a 
member of the. faculty of the State 
Teachers: College, East Radford, Va. 
Some editorial comment on Dr. Mof- 
fett’s conclusions that teachers are quite 


ordinary people has taken. the tone: 
“Well, what of it? What did she ex- 
pect to. discover but this?” It would 


seem, though, that. there is: more signifi- 


cance in Dr. Moffett’s findings than some © 


of the editorial writers found. . The in- 
terpretation that follows was written by 
Thomas J. Riley and. appeared in the 
‘New York: World: 


The leisure time of the average Ameri- 
can school teacher is devoted to washing 
dishes, reading cheap fiction and attend- 
ing the movies. Her cultural background 
is so shallow, her provinciality so hope- 
less, and her narrow. mindedness so 
abysmal that her teaching is almost. in- 
variably . inferior. 

These conclusions are. drawn from 
questionnaires filled out by 1,080: stu- 
dents at fifteen teachers’ colleges repre- 
senting all parts of the country. The 
replies were submitted in the most com- 
prehensive survey of the teaching pro- 
fession ever made, just completed by Dr. 
M’Ledge Moffett of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The average woman teacher of the 
present day is. found to be. representa- 
tive of the substantial middle class of 
American society. She is one of a fam- 
ily of four or five children. She is na- 
tive born, of native born parents. Her 
father is a farmer, skilled workman, or 
owner of a small business,. with a me- 
dium income of from $2,000 to $2,500. 
Her mother keeps house and she has a 
sister who may be either a stenographer, 
a nurse, or a business clerk. 

The movies find preference over. the 
drama. with the average. teacher. -She 
likewise prefers musical comedies. to 
grand opera and she reads modern fic- 
tion and magazines rather than the 
classics. 

Although ‘a regular church attendant, 
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the average teacher has not heard, except 
over the radio, any of the nationally 
known leaders of thought, according to 
the survey. Only 1.6 per cent of the 
teachers have no church affiliation, while 
3-5 per cent are Jews, 7.6 per cent Ro- 
man Catholics and the remaining 85 per 


- cent are of Protestant - denominations, 


chiefly Methodists and Baptists, 

The leisure activities of the average 
teacher are described in the survey as 
“those afforded by a weekly visit to the 
motion pictures; association with a small 
circle of friends where she knows nearly 
every one; occasional picnics, informal 
parties and dances; such physical exer- 
cises as walking, driving an automobile, 
some swimiming and tennis playing; idle 
conversation; the daily scanning of the’ 
newspaper; reading of the American 
Magazine, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Saturday Evening Post, and the reading 
of a light novel or other literature in 
book form less often than once a month.” 

Authors most frequently read by teach- 
ers are listed in the survey as Temple 
Bailey, Gene Stratton Porter and Charles 
Dickens, while next in line are Kathleen 
Norris, John Galsworthy and Zane 
Grey. Mary Roberts Rinehart, James 
Oliver Curwood, Edna Ferber, Harold 
Bell - Wright, Shakespeare and Eugene 
O'Neill are other favorite authors. 

Three and one-half hours daily is the 
length of time the average teacher spends 
in personal activities. - Dishwashing occu- 
pies more of her time than any other 
one thing, then come house cleaning, 
cooking and.sewing. More than 77 per 
cent of the teachers. make some of their 
own clothing. Recreation is provided by 
reading, listening to the radio, singing, 
or playing some musical instrument. 

She has dates with men, likes to dance; 
prepares meals, goes shopping and in- 
dulges frequently in “heart-to-heart” 
chats with her girl.chum. Her creative 
ability is: limited to. writing social let- 
ters, caring for pets. and planting flow- 
ers. Seldom does she. participate in 
formal social life. 

A. literary society is the favorite or- 
ganization of the teacher. Next in line 
is the Y..W. C..A., then athletic asso- 
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ciations and departmental ‘clubs. She 
dislikes book and” social clubs. . Her 
choice of the literary society is based on 
its “rivalry and pep,” and its “social and 
educational value.” The Y: W. C. A: 
she likes for its “fellowship” and “Chris- 
tian influence,” the athletic association 
because it “furnishes activity and pleas- 
ure,” and the departmental club is 
_ favored because the “meetings are infor- 
mational as well as recreational.” 

Irving Berlin is the teachers’ favorite 
composer. Popular songs from musical 
' comedies are enjoyed most and the whole 
of a grand opera provides the least en- 
joyment.. There is also a- liking. for 
sacred music, for jazz, for love songs 
and sentimental numbers, such as “Old 
Kentucky Hame,” and “Home, Sweet 
Home.” . Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven 
and other classical composers: are not 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

The most common article of furniture 
in the teacher’s home is the sewing ma- 
chine, and it is also the most frequently 
used. In more than 70 per cent of. the 
homes there are an automobile, a vege- 
table or flower: garden, a kitchen cabinet, 
“company dishes,” a piano, and some kind 
of pet. The electric iron is the lone 
‘piece of electrical equipment, and 73 per 
cent of the homes are still kept warm 
with heating ‘stoves. 

More than two-thirds of the homes are 
equipped with bathtubs, and more than 
a half boast of upholstered furniture and 
a phonograph. ._The majority of the li- 
braries of these homes possess less than 
200 books, while less than one-half can 
afford a breakfast nook or a guest bed- 
room. Most of the teachers consider 
their homes “artistically decorated and 
furnished,” while a comparatively: small 
number describe theirs as “very simple, 
with plain furniture and .no. decora- 
tion.” 

“Until the teachers’ experience and 
background are improved it will be im- 
possible to have better teaching,” said 
Dr. Moffett, commenting on the survey. 
A’ further charge is that the average 
teacher is hopelessly bourgeois and pro- 
vincial and worthy of being placed in the 
same company. with the character of 


“Babbitt.” 
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True-False Test to: Determine Liberal- 
ism in Religion 


Whether one is a liberal or a conserva- 


tive in religion there is interest in a true- . 


false. test described in-the New York 
Herald Tribune: 


A test of liberalism in. religion, eco- 


nomics and sociology is the latest of the ~ 


many educational devices planned and 
executed at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Without requiring a stu- 
dent to express an opinion or to do any- 
thing..except mark “true” or “‘false” 
after a list of statements which deal 
with anything from facts about the Old 
Testament to hypothetical opinions on big 
business a person can, under the test, be 
definitely pronounced “liberal” or “con- 
servative” after a fifteen-minute exam- 
ination. 

Professor Adelaide. Teague Case, of 
Teachers College, is the author of this 
new device. There are ninety-two state- 


ments in all, being divided into four: 


classes—questions on the Old Testament, 
the New Testament, Christianity and the 
Church, ‘and social ethics. 

You are a liberal, according to. Profes- 


' sor Case, if you answer “false” to the 


following statements: 


A Christian is well defined as a person 
who believes in Jesus Christ as God and 
Savior. 


It is a misfortune for any. cultivated — 


young woman to have to earn her own 
living. 

Although some persons take advan- 
tage of our industrial system to gain un- 
worthy ends, at bottom our industry is 
organized on a fundamentally Christian 
basis. 

Christianity must remain forever hos- 
tile to any form of science which tends 


to destroy accepted dogmas of the faith. © 


We must never expect to. find any- 
thing good in non-Christian religions. 
In order to protect the future of the 


race the law must demand-.a higher .:’ 


standard of sex morality from women 
than from men. 

Faithful prayer has the power to alter 
natural laws. 
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Helping a fellow student. in a written 
test so that he may remain in college and 
play.on the football team shows loyalty 


| to the. college. 


Although it is wrong to deceive good 
people, in dealing with liars one is some- 
times justified in using their methods. 

If an able-bodied person does not earn 


. sufficient wages to support himself in 
‘decency, no one is to blame but himself. 


Only an-unbeliever questions whether 
the miracles of Jesus happened just as 
they are recorded. 

The conception of God remains un- 


‘changed throughout the Bible. 


Any true Christian who. is asked for 
money by a crippled beggar gives: him 
at least a little. 

What a person eats of drinks is no- 
body’s business but his own. 

‘When war.is declared. the churches 
should be. at least as ready as other 
community forces to rally to the. sup- 
port of the government. 

Protestants and’ Catholics have noth- 
ing in’. common. 

The. highest form of prayer. is that 
in which we forget all human relation- 
ships and are alone with God. 

All Jews will-try to get the best of :a 
bargain even if they have. to cheat to 
do it. 

In America every boy of unusual in- 
telligence has a chance to become a prom- 
inent citizen. 

The. Christian Church should seek 


to abolish all public Sunday recreation. 


. School teachers should be’ prevented 


by law from expression of opinions which 
in any. way criticize present social or 
political affairs. 

A true Christian will never seek to 
compare the Bible with other books. 

The control. of the black and yellow 
races by white races is justified by the 
inherent superiority of the whites. 


The person who does not answer the 
following questions by “true” is, on the 
other hand, not a_liberal: 


It is the business of. the Christian 
Church to take an‘ active part in social 
reforms. 

The way in which work is carried on 
in most of our. large industrial plants 


tends to destroy freedom and initiative 
on the part of the large majority of 
the: workers. 

The Old Testament story of the Gar- 
den of Eden was derived from a tradi- 
tion common to several Semitic peoples. 

Children are able to help in the mak- 
ing of important family decisions. 

Some women whose husbands are able 
to support them are; nevertheless; justi- 
fied in holding regular paid _ positions. 

‘It is a religious duty to learn the 
laws of health and to apply them. 

Any hope for the progress of civili- 
zation in the Western world rests upon 
some form of international cooperation. 

It is impossible for a man to have a 
normal religious life if he works. twelve 
hours a day in a factory. 

A democratic political system requires 
for its success a democratic. economic 
system. 

Man is by nature neither wholly good 
nor wholly bad. 

God expresses Himself in and through‘ 
our own human relationships. 

The gospel accounts of the birth of 
Christ contain legendary. material. 

‘The miraculous element in some of the 
biblical stories was due to a tendency 
to glorify. popular heroes by attributing 
to them superhuman powers. 

The majority of school histories of the 
United States need to be rewritten, with 
less emphasis on war and more emphasis 
on scientific and industrial life. 

There were many other statements 
dealing with facts about biblical times 
that were included in Professor Case’s 
test of liberalism. 


The Child’s Voice 


The following is an editorial from the 
New. York Sun: 


When -little Johnny. sulks timidly in 
the corner and will not talk in company 
he is called an “impossible” child and 
scolded for his manners. But Jolinny’s 
trouble may lie in his voice, says a writer 
in Household Magazine. -A thin, weak 
voice may instill fear, prevent the de- 
velopment of confidence in the child and 
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cause other undesirable traits that hin- 
der his progress in school and even in 
later life. ‘The boy or girl who has 
been trained to speak- clearly and- dis- 
tinctly,.on the other hand, is seldom 
afraid. The proper vocal training may 
therefore be the first step toward self- 
confidence, that quality so dearly coveted 
by those who take mail courses in sales- 
manship and charm. 

That the voice is frequently the most 
revealing element of the personality - is 
not, of course, a new discovery. A se- 
rious study of. the relation of the voice 
to.character has been made in the course 
of research into dialects at Columbia 
University. One of the speech instruc- 
tors in Teachers College, Miss Jane Dor- 
sey, recently announced some of the 
findings, emphasizing in particular. the 
effort made to determine traits of char- 
acter entirely from evidence supplied 
by the voice. To accomplish this pur- 
pose a number of phonograph records 
were used in the tests. 

As one result of these observations 
Miss Dorsey said she believes that the 
tall person who speaks in a squeaky tone 
is. subconsciously trying to bring himself 
down to the level of the crowd; likewise 
the short man who shouts in a powerful 
bass is. striving to raise his personality. 
But it also was found that certain voice 


qualities are cultivated to mask some 
_trait in. personality; this is often the 


case in persons who drawl or talk in 
an extremely high or low pitch. 

In the light of. this intimate relation 
of voice to personality early vocal train- 
ing may rightly be regarded as an essen- 
tial part of the child’s education. As 
soon as a child begins to talk he should 
be taught correct articulation and dis- 
tinct. enunciation... Proceeding on. this 
theory, the writer in Household Maga- 
zine. says that one-half the training of 
the voice is. training of the ear; that 


‘the child should form the habit. of lis- 


tening to his own voice.' A series of ex- 
ercises based on sounds such as hung-ee 
and hung-oo are described as helpful in 
cultivating the lower tones of voice. 

One of the most potent influences upon 
a child’s speech frequently is overlooked, 
however. As careless articulation and 


tone of voice may usually be traced to 
early environment, vocal training, to be | 
really effective, should begin with the 
parents. ; 





Tin.Can Civilization 
The New York Evening World car- 
ried this story: 


“The emblems of our big cities should 
be the gas and electric burners, the -tin 


can and.can-opener. They are the’ meat - 


on which these ‘Czsars’ have fed that 
they have grown so great,”. declared 
Miss Anna Barrows, of Teachers Col- 
lege, at the dedication exercises of the 
new school of education building of New 
York University at Washington Square. 

“As. cities have enlarged, the art of - 
home ‘cookery has dwindled more and. 
more. Friends are entertained outside 
the home. This may be the reason that 
homes have become a subject of discus- 
sion.” 

She urged the extension of homemak- 
ing courses. in the public schools, declar- 
ing that “the world today might be | 
happier if there were less vocal expres- 
sion and more through the hands: We. 
neéd more home science and hand crafts 
in and for the home.” 





An Assault on the Ph.D.s 


New York Sun’s comment onan issue . 
raised by Professor David Snedden: 


To possess a Ph.D. or some other 
graduate degree is a mark of distinction 
for a teacher. When an important super- 
visory. position is to be filled it is cus- 
tomary for the candidates to set forth in 
their applications how many such awards 
they have accumulated; indeed, it is. rare 
for. schoolmen to rise high in their. pro- 
fession without these evidences of schol- 
arship. b: 

But scholars are exerting “hurtful in- ; 
fluences” on education, in the opinion 
of Professor David Snedden of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. They 
tend to become so absorbed in their spe- 
cial “trees of learning,” he asserts in | 
School and Society, that they lose sight | 
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of the “forests of comprehensive edu- 
cation.” © This condition he has found in 
high schools and colleges, where teachers 
specialize in: certain subjects. 

The evil—granting Dr. Snedden’s 
premise—is most pronounced in ‘the 
teachér-training departments of universi- 
ties.. “There,” writes Dr. Snedden, “the 
more capable subject-matter specialists 
tend steadily to forsake true pedagogy 
and to become physicists, chemists,’ his- 
torians, coaches or anything else but min- 
isters to the needs encountered by the 


schoolmasters of multitudes of pupils.’ 


He warns that “itis difficult indeed for 
even the abler subject-matter specialists 
in our teacher-training institutions .. . 
to become real educators if they descend 
to such positions from the upper airs of a 
couple of years of Ph.D. specialization.” 

If Dr. Snedden were not himself a 
Ph.D. this: might. be thought the jealous 
outburst of one who had failed to. climb 
the academic heights. 
can. write an impressive array of in- 
itials after his name. .-He-is himself one 
of the scholars whose potential harm to 
education he indicts. 

He .does not advocate their extermi- 
nation. “Scholars we shall continue to 
have and to need—perhaps. the more of 
them the better,” he explains. “But if 
popular education. is to. become more 
fully functional . . . the influence in its 
organization of those highly specialized 
minds here called scholars must be 
diminished ‘and that of educators who 
can use subjects of study as fruitful 
means toward ends of proved value be 
increased.” 

And while the schoolmasters.and the 
Ph.D.s are fighting it out the layman 
will continue to marvel at the intricate 
science which teaching has become. 





“The Star-Spangled Banner” 


Efforts by certain societies to have 
Congress make: “The Star-Spangled 
our official national anthem 
brought protests from: Teachers College. 


Banner” 


‘Here is part of an article from the New 


York Times: 


But Dr: Snedden — 
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Education experts at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, announced that 
they opposed official recognition of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” as the national 
anthem: In its place they urged the use - 
of “America the Beautiful,” by Katherine 
Lee Bates, because of the peace-time 
serenity of its words and music. 

Their objections to “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” they said, were not 
prompted by the fact that it was. sung 
originally, with different words, in Eng- 
lish taverns by boisterous tradesmen. 
What they opposed was its martial fla- 
vor, holding that the stimulating effect 
of “bombs bursting in air” was appro- 
priate only. on warlike occasions and that 
the song should not be taught to the 
children of a nation at peace. 

Peter W. Dykema, professor of music 

education at Teachers College, admitted 
that it ranked with the “Marseillaise” 
among the great national anthems, but 
said it required “a feeling of. danger” 
to be properly sung. 
- “It would be very undesirable to have 
it. created America’s official song,” he 
asserted. “The national anthem must be 
sung even when there is no crisis. “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’. is an occasional 
song like some great operatic aria. 
When it is sung upon any occasion ex- 
cept: one of national stress, like a 
declaration of. war, it falls flat.” 

Dr. M. B: Hillegas, professor of ele- 
mentary education, criticized “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” on the ground that it 
inspired a narrow type of patriotism. 

“It gives to millions of children the 
notion that the only real patriotism is 
warlike activity,” he declared. 

“No one questions the beauty and the 
power of. “The Star-Spangled Banner.’ 
There are occasions when this stirring 
song should be sung, but those are not 
everyday occasions. 

“The schools have been and are under 
severe criticism for their failure to make 
children understand that those: activities 
which must be carried on day after day 
also have their patriotic aspects. Real 
patriotism must be as much concerned 
with peace as it is with war. 

“Just so long as “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ is made the symbol of patriot- 
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ism, just so long will it be difficult to 
convey to children the broader ideals of 


patriotism—love of home, neighborliness, | 


good citizenship, pride in worthy ac- 
complishment, regard for those gréat 


‘ builders who have made our country 


what it is and an eagerness to emulate 
them. 

“These elements are found in Kather- 
ine Lee Bates’s lovely song, ‘America 
the Beautiful.’ If we have an official 


national anthem, it should be one whose 


effect upon the mental. and spiritual de- 
velopment of our millions. of school chil- 
dren will be in keeping with _ real 
patriotism.” 


Blind Obedience Kills Character 


_ Dr. E. K. Fretwell is quoted by the 
White. Plains Daily Reporter: 


“There is no character development 
in blind, dull obedience. Most normal 
parents would rather see their children 
dead than have them develop into ‘yes, 
yes adults’ and yet they are continually 
complaining if their children react to life 
im a way that is absolutely normal from 


-a child viewpoint. The rubber: stamp 


kind of child is easy to live with, for he 
always washes behind his ears and says 
‘yes please’ and ‘no thank you,’ but nev- 
ertheless -he is not a normal child,”. Dr. 
Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teachers. College, 
Columbia University, told the Parent- 
Teacher - Association at Mamaroneck 
Avenue School. 

“Unquestioned obedience on the part 
of any child,” the speaker went on to-say, 
“means either of two things, the child is 
below par mentally and cannot think for 
himself, or else he has been so squelched 
by the adults about him that every bit 


' of initiative and leadership in his being 


has been obliterated. A child must be 
taught to play the game of life accord- 
ing to the rules of life just as he would 
play a game in his play life, which is the 
real life of the child, according to the 
set rules.. He must be taught that if 
he breaks the rules, he-is out of the game. 
There is no other medium for learning 
to play according to the rules, so ef- 


fective as play. It is while his mental 
attitudes are still being formed that the 
child learns from character _ building, 
active, healthful; co-operative games that 
he must play according to the rules or 
be disqualified. .. Later in life, when 


these mental patterns have. been formed, . 


that. same child will play his part in 


adult life just as he did in the games of: . 


childhood,” the educator believes. 
“We place all too little importance on 

child life,” Professor Fretwell went on 

to say. “We are living in an adult world 


with all of our environment adapted to’ 
the comforts of adults. We never stop. 
to consider that the little people about - 


us are individuals with rights and wishes 
and mental attitudes. and reactions that 
do not conform.with ours in. the least. 


As an example of an environment un-. 
adapted to child life, Dr. Fretwell. pointed 


to the staircase in Mamaroneck Avenue 
School. 

“Have you ever stopped to consider 
what a tremendous amount of physical 
energy it takes for a child to climb that 
staircase that was built to suit the com- 
fort of adults. Try some time climbing 
up and down off a chair as many times 
as. there are steps in that staircase and 


you will understand why the little people - 


are utterly fatigued and wonder why 
school buildings are not built for ‘chil- 


dren. In every phase of our life we are’ 


trying in a similar way to make children 
conform to rules and a physical envi- 
ronment adapted to adults. We are try- 


ing to make miniature adults of these - 


little people who are’so totally different 


from us, and. if we succeed in doing it 


we rob them of their right to live a 
child’s life, and to develop normally into 
happy, well-balanced worth while adults.” 

Another interesting point stressed by 
the speaker was the true measure of 


goodness and character. “In the case of . 


children,” he asked the parents, “what 
do you méan when you say that your 
child is. a good child?- Do you mean 


just that, or do you mean that he is no. 
bother to you? You've killed every nor- 


mal reaction in him, you've: taken from 
him his initiative, you’ve made a rubber 
stamp personality that. responds the same 
way to a. given stimulus every time. 
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What is he good for? Has he any quali- 


ties of leadership? .Can_ he stand on his 
own feet? Does he manifest a normal 
interest in why he should do this and 
that or have you made him uncomfortable 
every time he showed that he was a nor- 
mal individual curious. enough to ‘want 


- to know. why you have set down this or. 
_that rule?” 


Dr. Fretwell stressed the point that 
he was not advocating lawlessness for 
children in order to let them express 
themselves as individuals... On the con- 


trary, he believes that in every home 


there should be the rules and regulations 
The 


why and the wherefore of the rules and 


then there should be a demand by the 


parents of strict. adherence.to these rules. 


If there is a rule that.all children wash. 


their hands before eating, the breaking 


‘of that rule should disqualify the child 


from participating in that meal with the 
family and there should be no~ weak 
moments on the part of the parents. 
Another way of taking away the in- 
itiative from the child is by doing. too 
much for him, Dr. Fretwell said. In the 
modern steam heated apartment, it is 
almost impossible for a child to grow 


‘up normally, even with the best efforts 


of the parents, but with the habit of the 
parent of doing everything for the child 
instead of letting him do it for himself, 
the child hasn’t a chance of developing 
any character. 

Character, the speaker defined as the 
sum total of everything we do and not as 
a negative. thing. We are what we are 
because of what we. have done, rather 
He cited 
Lindbergh, Taft, Hughes and. many 
other. men prominent in the world of 
affairs as examples of men who. were 
known for what they have done. 





The Nursery School—First Aid ‘to 
Mother 


Dr. Snedden’s. recent attack on. nur- 
sery schools and kindergartens lends in- 
terest to this article by Jean Lyon in 
the New York Sun: 


The. word “nursery school” . meant 
nothing to the mothers of New York City 
ten years ago. Now the word conveys 
at least an idea. One mother may think 
of it as the little group of children which 
Mrs. Jonés takes.care of in the morn- 
ings at her house on the corner. An- 
other mother may think of it as the 
outdoor play group which the spinster in 
the next block. started, but couldn’t keep. 
up. And these mothers very likely think 
that nursery schools are “the bunk,” and 
as for them, they prefer taking care of 
their children themselves or turning them 
over to an old-fashioned nurse. 

But those who have seen the profes- 
sional nursery school’ in progress, and 
who have watched the teachers, trained 
in psychology and in the special problems 
of the. infant below -school age, cannot 
but feel that the real nursery school is 


an answer to many of the mother’s prob- 


lems. 

Even babies. at 6 and 17 months, in 
special instances, are being taken into 
these nursery schools now, and are. be- 
ing taught—not reading, writing and. 
atithmetic—but how to play with other 
children peacefully, how to use tools and - 
toys, how to balance themselves, how to 


sing and how to talk. Of course, one 


might say that children learn these things 
at home, anyway: Yet few: mothers are 
able to train themselves to understand all 
the problems involved in the bringing up 
of their. small children. The children 
may learn a great deal at home, but they 
may learn a great deal that. they 
shouldn't. 

Typical .of. the better nursery schools 
in the city is the one which is run in 
connection’.with Teachers College, Co- 
lumibia. . Here one may observe just ex- 
actly what it is that the nursery school 
has to offer. 

At 9 o'clock or thereabouts the chil- 
dren arrive, ranging in age from 17 
months to 2% years. They are taken 
immediately to the roof, dressed in what- 
ever the weather demands and a pair: of 
overalls. After each baby has had a glass 
of orange juice he is allowed to do al- 
most as he pleases.. Toys and equip- 
ment are ready for him. He makes his 
own choice. One may decide to slide 
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down the low chute. One may prefer 
climbing up an inclined board. Another 
decides that he wants to push a wagon 
about. Each becomes occupied and ab- 
sorbed. 

“At this age,” 
charge, 


‘explains the teacher in 
“the children use toys and equip- 


ment, not to express ideas but to get - 


ideas.” As the little boy pushes his small 
wagon around he is not playing train or 
truck driver. He is simply pushing the 
_ wagon, and as he pushes it he gets ideas 
about what he wants to do with it next. 
He may use it to carry a block of wood, 
or he may turn it over to see how it 
works. As the months proceed he begins 
to express ideas through his toys, and the 
trained teacher is there to help and to 
suggest. 

This trained teacher is the great asset 
of the nursery school—she is what makes 
it a school: Trained to recognize. prob- 
lems and signs of development, she. is 
ready every minute of the day to help 
the child who needs her. She is more 
able than the untrained mother can pos- 
sibly be to recognize instantly which sit- 
uations need her help and which ones do 
not. And the help she gives is always 
constructive. 

She is beside the tiny girl who has 
reached the top of the chute and is 
afraid, - Before the child can begin to 
cry she gives the child her hand and 
the child loses her fright. The next 
time the child will be able to slide down 
the chute alone. 

The amount of food and rest..which 
the children are given is based on the 
best knowledge of child care. There is 
a rest period in the middle of the morn- 
ing. and’ a rest period before lunch. 
Luncheon is a carefully guided proce- 
dure, where the child is not forced to do 
anything but where he learns a great deal 
about social behavior. After lunch the 
children take their naps and before they 
go home at. 3 o'clock they are given 
crackers and milk. 

Another service of.the nursery school 
is its work in the homes. Mothers need 
advice and help in the problems which 
they meet with their children. . They 
may not know how to handle baby’s tan- 
trums or how to make the child eat what 
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‘ approved standing are still scarce in 


he should. The nursery school visitor 
can help the mother with these questions, 
Mother and teacher can exchange ideas: 


and can help each other out in handling - 


the child’s difficulties. 

Such are the advantages which the 
nursery schools offer to the parent. But: 
it. is easy to see that .only: the nursery 
school with highly. trained teachers -is 
really of any great value. Schools of 


New York City. There is just about 
one in each section of:the city. ~All of 
these are crowded and have long lists of 
waiting applicants. They are worth try- 
ing, however,-and the mother who can 
place her child in one of them is for- 
tunate. 

Because of the scarcity of good nurs- 
ery schools a great many: pseudo-nurs- 
ery schools have sprung up. Women 
with no other asset than that they “just 


love little children” have stafted nursery | 


schools. One should be wary of placing 
one’s child in any of these. Some of 
them have their value as play groups. 
But others are so poorly managed that 
the child would be far better off at home. 

There is one solution which few 
mothers have thought of as yet.. If they 
cannot find a good nursery. school in 
which to place their children they may 





be able to find other mothers in. the | 
same situation. Together they can, if | 
they can afford it, hire a trained nursery 
school teacher, who could run a-nursery./ 
school for them which is educationally | 
sound. J 

‘ 
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Who Is Happy—and Why 


Recent researches of Professor Watson | 
are described in the New York Times: ) 


A study in adult happiness that throws 
interesting light on whether educated 
people are happy or not, and why, has 
just been completed by Dr. Goodwin’ 
Watson, Associate Professor of Educa-} 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni-/ 
versity. Allowing them. to hold their 
own definitions of happiness, Dr. Watson’ 
based his conclusions upon the anony-/ 
mous answers, by 400 graduate students | 
whose average age was 30, to his search- 
ing questionaire. 
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Qualified by his statement: that “they 


- appear more dogmatic than the selected: 
‘group on which they are based would 


warrant,’ 


* here follow some of Dr. Wat- 


- son’s more challenging findings: hs 
_. Intelligence has no relation to happi- 
ness. 


Failure in love isa major cause 
of unhappiness. Enjoyment of, and: suc- 
cess in, work is a major factor in happi- 
Popularity matters. Success in 
dealing with people is fundamental: to 
Music and poetry tend to be 
Religion, of 
the modern type, is not merely an escape 
for the unhappy. The unhappy believe 
they give an impression of greater hap- 
piness than they feel. Happiness is 
associated with serious, deliberate, re- 
sponsible, earnest, hard-working living, 
rather than with impulsive, light, amus- 


‘ing dilettanteism. 


Youth is not the golden era for hap- 
piness; neither is age. Hobbies are not 
so important for life satisfaction as. is 
sometimes supposed. A sex education, 
now regarded by educated. adults as 
“wise,” does not improve chances for 
happiness.. Most people crave adventure 
rather than serenity. Men believe them- 
selves happier than women. believe 
themselves to be. 
happier than the unmarried... . 

Dr..Watson comments: “Perhaps the 
task of many a principal and counselor 
would be easier if it were known that 
the dull child and his parents might ex- 
pect for that child, even in our present 
order, quite as much satisfaction as comes 


to. the average, the high or the genius. 


group.” 

The next step was to discover causes 
which contributed toward the prevail- 
ing moods. In order to simplify the 
statistical work and to bring out sharper 
contrasts-in the results, 150 of the. 388 
completed fourteen-page questionnaires 
were chosen. Fifty. were selected which 
most closely approached the extremes of 
happiness ; fifty, unhappiness, and fifty, 
the. closest to “average” happiness. 

More younger persons fell into the un- 


‘happy group than into either ‘of the 


others. Of those. whose parents were 
not white Americans, the largest per- 
centage was also among the unhappy. 


And the married are: 


Against. all popular conceptions, a 
childhood spent in a small town gave less 


_ assurance of adult happiness than is cur- 


rently believed. There were 8 per cent 
more in the unhappy group than in the 
happy of those who spent their childhood 
in towns of 1,001 to 10,000, while for 
cities of 50,000 and more, only 6 per cent . 


- more were found in the unhappy group 


than in the happy. 

Queries regarding physical handicaps 
such as- ugliness, underweight, over- 
weight, poor lungs, and the like, also 
produced surprising results. This study 
seems to reverse the Aristotelian dictum 
that happiness is impossible to the phys- 
ically handicapped. Happiness appeared 


‘to be affected so slightly .as to be con- 


sidered _ negligible. 

‘In the family histories, other surprises 
awaited. No definite tendency was 
shown toward happiness in adulthood for 
those coming from larger families: The 
fact that the families of some students - 
possessed more than average. wealth (in 
their. community) during childhood did 
not appear to: influence the. happiness 
score. Neither was the educational back- 
ground of the parents a factor. -Pecu- 
liarly enough, a slight. tendency toward 
unhappiness was found in those with a 
better-than-average social environment 
during childhood and adolescence. . Obe- 
dience demanded in childhood proved a 
negative influence in adult happiness. 

An idea prevails that children of older 
parents are not so happy as. are the off- 
spring of the young. The study did not 
bear out this conclusion.. The fact that 
mothers pursued a career outside the 
home did not appear to affect child hap- 
piness,. so this factor apparently had no 
significance. 

A greater percentage of the happy than 
of the unhappy were found in sons and 
daughters of divorced parents; and quar- 
relsome: parents, divorced, seem to hurt 
a child’s chances for happiness | less than . 
the same: parents remaining together. . . 

Of those who associated themselves 
with the “radicals” in education and 
in religion, there were slightly more of 
the happy than of the unhappy, and few- 
est of all were found in the average 
group. Dr. Watson says that “there is a 
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‘slight tendency for this distribution to 
support Allport in saying that extrem- 
ists, at both ends of the scale, .are more 
alike than are moderates -like either 
extreme.” ' 

Against a list of sixteen things com- 
‘mon to everyday life, the students were 
asked to check the three which could be 
most easily spared and, from the same 
list, those three. which were most es- 
sential to them. Alcohol, poetry, cards 
and automobiles were most easily spared 
by the happy, and churches and religion 
seemed to be distinctly more necessary 
to them than to the unhappy. 

A great difference between the happy 
and the unhappy was discerned in their 
need for the “companionship of some 
highly desirable person of the opposite 
sex (not in the. family).” © Ninety-five 
per. cent of the unhappy checked this 
as a need. The happy seem to consider 
it less important... As a corollary of it, 
disappointment in love proved .a contrib- 
uting factor in unhappiness. Next to 
that was sex maladjustment, self-con- 
sciousness and a sense of inadequacy. . . 

From Dr. Watson’s. study the general 
pattern of the three groups seems to be 
about as follows: 

The happy enjoy their work, prefer 
responsible jobs, like to think of life as 
worth while, to be lived with serious 
purpose. They ‘probably worked to sup- 
port themselves at school and are now 
able to read Latin, German, or technical 
articles. “The larger proportion of men 
and married persons in the happy group,” 
says Dr. Watson, “suggests that this may 
be a man’s world and that whatever is 
wrong with marriage, it is still a good 
competitor with single blessedness.” 

The average group is not particularly 
interested in the theatre, but very much 
interested in church. They are not lia- 
ble to homesickness. Most of them have 
never been represented on a high school 
athletic team, are not social or economic 
“radicals,” -and a large proportion of 
them have never. been engaged to be 
married. More members of this group 
belong to professional clubs, fraternities 
or the Red Cross than do in the two 
other groups. 
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The unhappy have probably failed in. 
love, are fearful, sensitive and shy, and 
expect at the age of. sixty to live alone 
with a remaining member of their family. . 
“Not only the arts, but their traditional 
ally, alcohol, seem to furnish balm for 
the unhappy.” 





Secret of Happy Homes 


Professor Andrews’ decalogue is the 7 
basis of a New York Herald Tribune — 
story: 


Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has 
tabulated his decalogue of family financ- 
ing. These ten little rules of earning, 
spending and saving, if regularly adhered 
to, spell the difference between family 
bickering and congenial home life, Dr. - 
Andrews has found in his researches into 
household economy and management. 

This ‘authority told of the salutary 
effect his modern decalogue ‘exerts on- 
both parents and children at the weekly © 
family life forum of the New York State . 
Federation of. Women’s Clubs at its 
Home Making Center, Grand Central © 
Palace. 

Briefly Dr. Andrews has summed up 
his methods into. these simple maxims: 


Work and earn. Own 
Make a budget. home. 
Have a bank ac- Make:a will. 


your’ own 


count. Invest in safe se- 
Record every ex-  curities. 

penditure. Pay your bills 
Carry life insur- promptly. 

ance. Share with others. 


The first and last of these rules are © 
most important to individual happiness, .- 
Dr. Andrews believes, because most hu- . 
man satisfaction is gained from working — 
with congenial associates and sharing the 
fruits of labor with loved ones. 

But the modern conveniences of hav- 
ing banks to keep track of money spent - 
and wills and insurance to provide for 
dependents in. unforeseen circumstances 
are products of civilization that do much 
to relieve man of his burdens,-Dr. An- | 


drews added. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 
TEACHERS. COLLEGE 


By action of the Trustees of Teach- 
ers College taken at the meeting held 
on February 6, the following members 
of the Faculties were promoted from 
and after July 1, 1930: 

With a seat in-Faculty of Education 

Azubah J. Latham, A.B., from Assis- 
- tant. Professor to Associate Professor of 
Speech. 

Henry. A. Ruger, Ph.D., from. Assis- 
tant. Professor to Associate Professor 
ef Education. 

Mary T. Whitley, Ph.D., from Assis- 
tant. Professor to Associate Professor of 
Education. 

With a seat-in Faculty of Practical Arts 

Grace MacLeod, Ph.D., from - Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Nutri- 
tion. 

Charles J. Martin, B.S., from Asso- 
ciate in Fine Arts to Professor of Fine 
Arts. 

Clifford L. Brownell, Ph.D., from As- 
sistant Professor to Associate Professor 
‘of Physical Education. 

_ Lillian H. Locke, A.M., from Instruc- 
tor in Household Arts to Assistant 
Professor of Household Arts. 


The following leaves of absence were 
granted: 

For the Academic Year 1930-31: Pro- 
fessor Azubah J. Latham; For Study 
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Abroad, Professor Donald P. Cottrell, 
Professor Willard S. Elsbree. 

For the Winter Session 1930-31: Pro- 
fessor Thomas Alexander, Professor I. 
L. Kandel. 

For the Spring Session 1930-31: Pro- 
fessor Albert L. Cru, Professor Peter 
W. Dykema, Professor Lillian A. Hud- 
son, Professor Carleton J. Lynde, . Pro- 
fessor Grace MacLeod, Professor Lois 
C. Mossman, Professor W. D. -Reeve, 
Professor ._Henry A. Ruger, Professor 
Wilhelmina Spohr. For Study. Abroad: 
Jean Betzner, A.M., Associate in’ Ele- 
mentary Education. 

The following new appointments were 
announced, effective from and after July 
I, 1930: 

With a seat in Faculty of Education 


Wilbert L. Carr, A.M., to be Pro- 
fessor of. Latin. 
William Boyd, D. Phil., F-.E.1S. 


(Lecturer in Education at the University 
of Glasgow), to be. Visiting Professor 
of -Education for 
1930-31. 

William ‘W. McClelland, A.M. (Pro- 
fessor of Education. and Director of 
Studies, Training College, St. Andrews 
University, Dundee), to be Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Education for the Winter 
Session, 1930-31. 

John K. Norton, Ph.D. (Director of 
the Division of Research, National Edu- 
cation Association), to be Visiting Pro- 


the academic’ year 
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' fessor of Education for the. academic 
year 1930-31. 

John D. Willard, A,B. (Field Repre- 
sentative .of the American Association 
for Adult Education), to be Visiting 
Professor of Education for the academic 
year 1930-31. 

Samuel Angus, A.M., D.D., D.Litt. 
(Professor of New Testament and His- 
torical Theology, St. Andrew’s College, 
Sydney), reappointed Visiting Professor 
of Education (Winter Session). 

The Trustees adopted a budget of $4,- 
359,813 for the maintenance of Teachers 
College and its allied activities during 
the fiscal year 1930-31. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


On February 28, a group of former 
students and friends who had already at- 
tended the Department of Superintend- 
ence Convention’. and were visiting 
Teachers College on their way home 
were entertained at luncheon at the 
Men’s Faculty Club by Professors 
George D. Strayer and N. ‘L. Engel- 
hardt.. No speeches were made. The 
members of the group were given an 
opportunity to meet one another and to 
discuss common problems in their field 
of work. Fifteen states were repre- 
sented in the group. Those present were 
Dr. W. J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of. Education, Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Frank W. Hart, professor of 
education, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif... Mr. George Hetzel, 
secondary principal, Pasadena, Calif., 
Mr. J.. A.. Sexson, superintendent of 
‘schools, Pasadena, Calif., Mr. W. 
‘Hardin Hughes, director of administra- 
tive research, Pasadena, Calif.. Mr. G. 
Gordon, superintendent of schools,. En- 
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glewood, Colo., Mr. C. F. Dienst, super- 
intendent of schools, Boise, Idaho, Dr. 
Charles A. Smith, 
schools, Provo, Utah, Mr. Joe R. Holmes, 
superintendent of schools, 
School of Education, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis,.Minn., Mr. Leslie 
A. Butler, superintendent of schools, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Mr. O. W. Laid- — 


law, superintendent of schools, Te- 
cumseh, Mich:,; Mr. Carl W.. Lemme, 
elementary principal, Evansville, Ind., 
Mr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., Pittsburgh 
Aviation Industries, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. 
H. M. Schwartz, Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y., Mr. John T. Gyger, superintend- 
ent of schools, Falmouth-Cumberland, 
Portland, Me., Dr. John L. Stenquist, 
director of research, Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md., Mr. L. O. Todd, 
superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
Miss., Dr. John H. Cook, dean of the 
School. of Education, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., 
Dr. H. L. Caswell, professor of educa- 
tion, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn., Drs. C. J. Tidwell, J. H. New- 
lon, P. R. Mort, G. D: Strayer, W. S. 
Elsbree, and N. L. Engelhardt of the 


staff of Teachers College, and Messrs. .} 


S. J. Smith; F. C..Buros, and Guy L. 


Hilleboe, assistants in the department of 





Educational Administration, Teachers 
College. 
Professors’ Strayer and Engelhardt 


presented the report on the School Build- 


ing Needs of Holyoke, Mass. before - 


various public meetings in Holyoke dur- 
ing the week. of February 5. The 
Holyoke Daily .Transcript’s comments on 
the work of the survey appears on page 


688 of “Teachers College in the News.” 


superintendent of | | 


Okmulgee, © 
Okla., Dr. M. E. Haggerty, dean.of the - 
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Professor Engelhardt gave an address 


. before the Sixth General Session of tlie 
’ Department of Superintendence on Tues- 


day, ‘February 25, on the topic “The 
School : Plant.” - 


— 


Professor Strayer addressed a meet- 


-ing of the Department of Superintend- 
ence on Wednesday, February 26. He 
‘spoke on “The Development of a Super- 


visory. Program.” 





At the meeting of the National Society 


of College Teachers of Education, held 
in Atlantic City at the time of the meet- 
ing of the Department of. Superintend- 
ence, Professor Strayer delivered an 
address on “The Use of Field Work in 
the Training of School Administrators.” 





The Annual Teachers College Dinner, 


which is given regularly in’ connection 


with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, was held on Wednesday 
evening, February 26, at the Chelsea Ho- 
tel in Atlantic City. Speakers at the 
dinner were Dr. Frederick Rand Rogers, 
director of health and physical educa- 
tion of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley of Stanford University, 
who is visiting. professor at Teachers 
College this year; President H. G. Ben- 
nett of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla.; 
Professor. Leta §. Hollingsworth | of 
Teachers. College; and Dean.William F. 
Russell of Teachers: College. 





Mr. C. F. McElhinney, fellow in edu- 
cation and assistant in statistics this year, 
has. been. appointed to teach measure- 
ments and statistics in the Teachers Col- 
lege at Livingston; Ala., beginning in 
September, 1930. 


Professor. Paul R. Mort spoke before 
the Department of Secondary School: 
Principals at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 25. His subject was 
“Financing Secondary Education.” 


ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


On February 24, following the annual 
convention. at Atlantic City of the. Na- 
tional Association of. Deans of Women, 
the members of the department and the 
Advisers Club were hostesses at a lunch- 
eon held at Johnson Hall in honor of vis- 
iting deans. Among the out-of-town 
guests present were Dean Mary Yost of 
Stanford University, Dean Adeline Ker- 
lin of Long Island University, Dean 
Geraldine Green of West Texas State 
Teachers College, Dean Blanche David-- 
son of DeKalb, Ill. Normal School. 


Dean Thyrsa W: Amos of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, who is a member of 
the Summer Session faculty at Teachers 
College, has recently been awarded the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
the University of Pittsburgh. 





Deans. and advisers wishing to orient 
themselves in. the field of. child study, to 
survey rapidly the. entire expanse of- 
childhood, and to study the beginnings 
of some of the academic and behavior 
problems with which. they deal in high 
school and college will. be interested to 
know that An Introduction to Child 
Study by Professor Ruth Strang has just 
come from the press of The Macmillan 
Company. 





The Advisers Club has chosen as its 
officers for the Spring Session:' Mrs. 
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Harriet R. Sedman, president; Miss Eve- 
lyn. Lofland, vice-president; Miss Susan 
B. Hill, secretary; and Miss Clemewell 
Lay, treasurer. 


COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION 


A study of the. organization and ad- 
ministration of instruction in the pub- 
‘lic and private higher institutions in the 
state of Maine is being conducted by 
Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, under the aus- 
pices of the Maine Development Com- 
mission, and in connection with the 
Maine Survey. Dr. Cottrell. spent the 
week of January 19 visiting institutions 
of these types. 


The preliminary report on higher edu- 
cation in the state of Missouri, which 
was prepared as a part of the state- 
‘wide preliminary survey of education, is 
now in press and will be issued by the 
Missouri State Survey Commission at 
Jefferson City. The staff which pre- 
pared this higher educational study in- 
cluded Lotus D. Coffman,. president of 
the University of Minnesota; Edward S. 
Evenden, Donald P. Cottrell, Floyd B. 
O’Rear, and Florence B. Stratemeyer, 
all members of the staff of Teachers 
College, Columbia - University; . and 
Harry P. Hammond, member of the 
staff of Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and director of the Summer Sessions of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education. 

This staff. was assisted by graduate 
students in the field of college and uni- 
versity instruction and administration. 





Thomas E. Benner, visiting professor 
of the College Instruction and Adminis- 
tration staff, represented Teachers Col- 
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lege and the International Institute at _ 


the 200th anniversary exercises of the 
University of Havana. and the Inter- 
national Congress 
Havana, February 14-20. 


Dr. F. B. O’Rear 
addresses, one on “What Can the Admin- 
istration Do to Improve College ‘Teach- 
ing?” and the other on “What Would 
Be Considered an Adequate System of 
Records for a Small College?” at the 
Conference of College Presidents of 
Methodist Schools held on March 7 and 
8 in Greensboro, N. C. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


At one of the meetings of the Society. 


of University Teachers of Education at | 


the Atlantic City convention, Dr. A. I. 
Gates spoke on “The Contributions of 
the Stimulus-Response Psychology to the 
Basic Views of Learning.” 





In- a program of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association at Atlantic 
City devoted to the contributions of three 


major sciences to education, biology was. 


represented by Professor E. -G. Conklin 
of Princeton University, sociology by 


Professor Franklin H. Giddings of Co- . 


lumbia University, and psychology by 
Professor A: I. Gates of -Teachers 
College. 





During the ceremonies following the 
dedication of the new building for. the 
Department. of Education of New York 
University on March 1, Professor Gates 


spoke before the meeting in Educational - 


Psychology on the topic ““To What Ex- 
tent Shall the Department of Educational 
Psychology Be a Research Department?” 


of Universities at 


delivered two 
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EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY - 
Professor Daniel: H. Kulp’ spoke on 


‘tthe “American Temiper” before the All 


Teachers meetings on February 28 at 


‘ Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 





: Professor David Snedden attended the 
meetings in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the new School of . Education 
building of New York University and 
spoke before one of the groups. - 





Professor Kulp, president of ‘the: Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tional Sociology, conducted a round table 
discussion with the college teachers of 
education, on February 25, at Atlantic 
City. . The topic for discussion was “The 
Yearbook Material: on. Economics. and 
Education.” The leaders. of this. dis- 
cussion were Professors H. F. Clark and 
Benjamin R. Andrews. 





FINE ARTS 


Mr. Lynd Ward, a former student of 
the department, exhibited a selected se- 
ries of illustrations from God’s Man, his 
novel in wood-cuts, now in its third 
printing, together with a number of his 
mezzotints illustrating Oscar -Wilde’s 
“Ballad of Reading Gaol.” ‘They cre- 
ated a great deal of interest during the 
two weeks that they were shown in one 
of ‘the fine arts studios. 





Following Mr. Ward's exhibit the de- 
partment enjoyed ten days of the “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” This. collection of 
prints: is sent. out by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts and comprises 
etchings, mezzotints, lithographs, dry- 
points, woodblock prints, and linoleum 


prints from the leading print makers in 


the country. 


Miss Pauline B. Blake has a linoleum 
print, “North Dakota,” in these Fifty 


Prints of the Year. 





Mr. Arthur R. Young gave a talk in 
the Brooklyn Museum, March 12, on 
“Aspects of Contemporary Print Mak- . 
ing.” This address: was relatéd to the — 
current exhibition of the Fifty. Prints 
of the Year at the museum. 





Professor Sallie B. Tannahill attended. 
the Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing at Atlantic City during the last week 
of February. 


Miss Edith Mitchell, assistant in fine 
arts, designed and printed a textile to 


- hang back of the Epstein bust of John 


Dewey, on the third floor of the Russell 
Hall library. The design. was cut on 
linoleum by Miss Mitchell and embod- 
ies the initials. of J. D. and the words 
philosophy and education. 





FOODS AND COOKERY. 
Professor Mary B. Van Arsdale’ is 


absent on sabbatical leave during the 
Spring Session: She sailed to Italy on 
February 12. She will return before the 
Summer Session. _ 


Miss Anna Barrows spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the new building of the New 
York. University School of Education, 
Home Economics and Homemaking Cen- . 
ter. Her subject was “The Challenge 
of the Pioneers.” 


Dr. Victoria: Carlsson has recently 
completed the requirements for the doc- 
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’ torate. Her. dissertation concerns itself 
with “Quantitative Experiments upon the 
Occurtence of Vitamin -G in the Body, 
Including the Influence of the Food.” 





‘Dr. Carlsson spoke before the’ stu- 
dents of the Chemistry Club at Hunter 
College on January 10. On February 
18 she gave an address on the chemistry 
of foods before the Chemistry Club at 
. Adelphi College, Garden City. 





HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


‘There will come shortly from the 
press of the J. B. Lippincott Company 
a junior high school text entitled 4 
Girl's Problem in Home Economics— 
Food and the Family by Miss Grace 
Reeves, home economics teacher at the 
Horace Mann School. .This book was 
prepared under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor Benjamin F. Andrews. 





Professor Andrews spoke in March at 
the. Home Making. Center, New York 
City, and before the Contemporary Club 
at White Plains, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Mr. Gerald G. Pugh has resigned his 
fellowship in Teachers College to accept 
the superintendency of the Happy Valley 
Farm School near Nyack, N.Y. This 
school is a part of the educational work 
of the Five Points House of Industry of 
New York City. Mr. Pugh has com- 
pleted all-the residence. work at Teach- 
ers College for the Ph.D. degree. 





Professor F. G. Bonser spoke March 
27 and 28 before the general sessions of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
meeting at Cedar Falls. His topics were 
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“Secondary Education for All: Normal 
Adolescent Boys and Girls” and “Pro- 
gressive Education in Theory and. Prac- 
tice.” 


Miss Grace Ball, psychologist in the 
schools of Pasadena, Calif., gave a_talk - 
on February 22, before Miss Sarah Pat- 
rick’s classes in industrial arts.. Her 


. lecture had to do with the activity curric- 


ulum used for gifted children in the Pas- 
adena schools and was illustrated with 
slides and moving pictures. The children 
in these classes are those who have I.Q.’s 
of 125 and above. The activity program 
is found to be quite as. effective for these 
children as for those of lower I.Q.’s. 





Professor W. E. Warner of the in- 
dustrial arts department of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, and Professor A. H. 
Edgerton of the department of guidance 
and personnel at the University of Wis- 
consin were visitors at Teachers College 
after the Department of Superintendence 
meeting at Atlantic City. 





The demands for industrial arts teach- 
ers this spring are more numerous than 
the supply at Teachers College.. Good ° 
opportunities are open to both men and 
women who make adequate preparation. 





Professor Bonser spent April 3 in work 
with the staff in education and the train- 
ing school at Ohio State University at 
Athens. In the evening he spoke at a 
dinner meeting of the local chapter of 
Kappa Delta Pi. From Athens he went 
to the State Conference at the Univer- 
sity of Ohio, Columbus, where he spoke 
on April 5 before the sections on indus- 
trial arts and secondary education. 








COLLEGE AND 


LIBRARY 


Thirteen thousand reserve books are 
now on the open shelves of the reading 
room on the third floor of the Library in 
Russell Hall. Faculty and. students are 
~ enjoying. the advantages of a -concen- 
trated collection, an opportunity for 
browsing, and a helpful advisory service. 





LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Dr. Jesse Newlon, Dr.’ L. T. Hop- 
kins, Dr. and Mrs. Paul R. Hanna, Dr. 
Gertrude Hildreth, Miss Rebecca J. Cof- 
fin, Miss Katharine L. Keelor, and Miss 
Tompsie Baxter attended the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence at 
Atlantic City on February 21 to 26. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons 
visited the Lincoln School on February 
27 and. 28 on their way home from the 
Atlantic City convention. 





MUSIC EDUCATION 


On February 25 the. members of the 
men’s musical fraternity, Phi Mu Alpha 
Sinfonia, presented the following pro- 
gram in the Grace Dodge social room: 
Sonata for Cello and Piano—Beethoven; 
C-Minor Trio (1st movement)—Beetho- 
ven; Piano Quintet (1st movement)— 
Schumann. 





Following the promising beginning 
made last year the Music Education stu- 
dents again presented a program of orig- 
inal compositions during the month of 
March.. These. included a large variety 
ranging from songs for solo voice to 
solos for instruments, string quartet, and 
even some for full orchestra.- Selections 
were included from two of the operas 
which Mr. William Hanson has written 
on Indian themes. 
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Miles A. Dresskell is in charge of the 
arrangements for the Metropolitan dis- — 
trict band and orchestra contest which 
is being arranged in various sections over 
the entire country. As usual, Teachers 
College will ‘sponsor: the instrumental 
‘contest of organizations which are under 
the direction of Teachers College stu- 
_dents.. The contest will be held on 
May 2. 


NOTES 





More than one hundred tickets were © 
purchased by Teachers College students 
for the concert given by the National 
‘High School Orchestra in Carnegie Hall: 
on February 28. This-‘concert was under 
the direction of Mr. Joseph E.- Maddy, 
who again this year will present a course — 
for Teachers College at the National 
High School Orchestra Camp at. Inter- 
lochen, Mich. The second course given 
there will be under the direction of Mr. 
T. P. Giddings, supervisor of music in 
Minneapolis. 





Although Professor Alice E. Bivins is - 
out of her room at the hospital in 
Greensboro, N. C., and is gaining 
strength steadily, she will not attempt to 
return to regular work until the opening 
of the college year in September, 1930. 
Miss Helen Hosmer will have charge 
of the demonstration classes at the Lin- 
coln School during the 1930 Summier Ses- 
sion. 





A Teachers College luncheon was held 
on Wednesday, March 26, in the Hotel 
Stevens in connection with the Chicago 
meeting of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference. 

Professor P. W. Dykema spoke before 
‘the Music Education students of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on. “Recent Ten- 
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dencies in Training Supervisors and 
Teachers of Music Education.” The 
department: is under the direction of 
Jesse L. Scott, who for three. summers 
was instructor in the. Teachers College 
Summer Session. 





E. H. F. Weis gave a paper before the 
Kansas State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion .on “Psychologies for Music Teach- 
ers.” At the annual business meeting, 
February 21, Dean Weis was elected to 
‘the board of directors for a three-year 
term and then was elected president of 
the Association for the coming year. 

The next annual meeting will be held 
at Salina, where the new president is 
head of the College of Music of Kan- 


sas Wesleyan University. 





~NATURAL SCIENCES 


The session of the National. Council 
of Supervisors of Nature Study and 
School Gardening, held on Saturday, 
February 22, at Atlantic City, was de- 
voted to a discussion of recent -tenden- 
cies in course of study construction in 
elementary science. Professor Gerald S. 
Craig reviewed the developments in the 
field of elementary science during the 
past four years in New York State. At 
the business meeting the name of the 
organization was changed to. National 
Council of Supervisors of Elementary 
Science. Professor Craig was elected 
president of the organization. 





A coéperative relationship has been 
entered into between the department of 
natural sciences at Teachers College and 
Public School. No. 157, through the cour- 
tesy of the principal, Dr. Abbey Porter 
Leland.- Students in the department are 
assisting the teachers in this school in 
planning their science instruction. 
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The members of: the department - of 
natural sciences who attended the meet- 
ing ‘of the National Association for 
Research in Science. Teaching held Feb- 
ruary 24 and 25, in connection with the 
Department of Superintendence at At- 
lantic City. included Professor S$. R. Pow- 
ers, Professor Gerald S. Craig, Messrs. 
M. E. Oakes, H. -J.. Arnold, H.. E. 
Brown, G. W. Haupt, F. A. Riedel, and 
H. A. Cunningham. 





On Saturday evening, March 1, the 
staff and matriculated candidates of the 
department entertained Professor and 
Mrs: S. R. Powers with a bon voyage 
party in the parlors of Seth. Low Hall. 
Numerous games and stunts carrying out 


the idea of a cruise were engaged in 
by all. 


During the interval. of February 13 
to 19, Professor Powers advised with 
the curriculum committees that are at 
work on the program of science teach- 
ing-in thé public schools of Denver, Colo. 
His work included. a series of lectures to 
the administrative staff and to the teach- 
ers.and a series. of conferences with the 
committees. The major emphasis was 
upon the work of the junior high school. 
A plan was presented for continuous and 
correlated work through the. grades of 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
A second conference with the teachers 
and supervisors of Denver has been 
planned for June 17. 





At the Atlantic City meeting of ‘the 
Department of Superintendence, Profes- 
sor Powers spoke before the National 
Association for. Research -in Science 
Teaching. The title of his paper was 
“A Program of. Research in. Science 
Teaching with Reports of Accomplish- 
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ments and of Work in Progress.” 


The 


‘program outlined was the one which is 


in progress in Teachers College. Seven 


‘dissertations that develop different as- 
‘pects of the program have been reported 


and others are-in progress. | 


“At the Atlantic City meeting, Professor 


-Powers was reélected secretary-treasurer 
and member. of the executive committee - 


of the Association. 





Professor Powers has been appointed 


to the chairmanship of one ofthe Year- 


. book ‘committees of the National Society 


for the Study of Education. This com- 
mittee has-been assigned responsibility 
for the preparation of the Yearbook: for 


_ 1932, which will be in the nature of a 


preliminary report on science teaching 
in the public schools, including the junior 
college, and in teachers colleges and nor- 
This committee. has the 
further assignment of writing its more 


comprehensive report as the Yearbook 


of 1935. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION — 


Professor William C... Bagley spent 
March 7 in. Ottawa, Canada, where he 
delivered two lectures before the Teach- 
ers Institute, He addressed the public 
school teachers of Washington, D. C., 
on April 10, and on April 17 he spoke 


at the 25th anniversary celebration of 


the opening of the College of Education 
at the University of Minnesota. 


Professor E. S. Evenden addressed the 
conference of supervisors and the stu- 
dent body. of the State: Teachers College 
at. Newark, N. J., on Tuesday, March 


It, on the subject of codperation between 
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supervisors and teachers colleges in the 
preparation of teachers. - 

In connection with the supervision of 
critic teachers -in practice, visits were 
made to coéperating normal schools and 
teachers colleges during the latter part 
of February as~ follows: Professor © 
Thomas Alexander and. Miss. Grace 
Langdon visited the. normal school at: 
Danbury, Conn., and Miss Florence 
Stratemeyer the schools of Towson, Md., 
and Harrrisonburg,_ Va. 





The Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Language in France and Germany, by 
Dr. Thomas Alexander .and Miss Ruth 
McMurry, will shortly be published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College as one of the studies of the In- 
ternational Institute. 





Professor Alexander is taking the stu- 
dents in his experimental. group on a 
spring: visitation tour of the normal 
schools in Maryland and Virginia during 
April. | 





Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, who did his ma- 
jor work in normal school education and 
who has for the past two years been 
director of teacher training for the state 
of Connecticut, has recently announced 
his acceptance of a position at New York 
University. in the School of .Education, 
working with the problems of the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. 





NUTRITION 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman, Mitchill Pro- 


fessor of Chemistry, gave a series. of lec- 
tures in February on Recent Advances 
in the Chemistry of Nutrition at the In- 
stitute of Tropical Medicine, San Juan, 
Porto Rico.- 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick spoke 
on February 17 to the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Society for Mental Hygiene. 
February 20-22 he spent in Hot Springs, 
Va., attending a conference called by the 
Julius Rosenwald Foundation for the 
purpose of considering the possible ex- 
' tension of its work into the region of 
- progressive. education. 


_ 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary Club gave for them- 
selves and their friends a dance and 
bridge party February 14. The Grace 
Dodge Social Rooms and the adjoining 
rooms were uniquely decorated. The al- 
most life-size illustrations of the mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Secondary 
Department, drawn by Morgan Scherer, 
helped the faculty see themselves in some 
of their characteristic : activities. The 
officers of the club, Mr. John Barnes, 
-Miss Elva Moss, Miss Carmille Holley, 
and Mr. Hugh J. Gwyn, assisted by prac- 
tically the. whole. club, planned and car- 
ried out the decorations with an active 
emphasis on the Valentine motif. 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver rep- 
resented Teachers College at the meet- 
ings of the North: Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary: Schools in 
Chicago on March 18-21. 





At the March meeting of the Second- 
ary Group, Principal Colligan, of the 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, and Head- 
master Hackett, of the Riverdale Coun- 
try Day School, led a ‘discussion on 
character education. 





After the meetings at Atlantic City the 
members of the department entertained 
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many visitors, chiefly alumni, who came _ . 


to New York on their way home. 





At recent Thursday “informals” Mrs. . 
Briggs. talked on cathedrals, especially 
on the ‘Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York, Mr. Arnold on the geol- 
ogy of-this region, and Dean Russell on 
Chartres and its significance. 





Professor Kefauver made a presenta- - 
tion before the Occupational Studies 
section-of the National Vocational Guid-— 
ance Association at Atlantic City, Feb- ° 
ruary 20, on “The Use of Occupational - 
Information in the Secondary School.” 





As the result of the invitation of Dr. 
R. G. Reynolds and Miss Helen Atkin- 
son of the Horace Mann School, the 
members of the course in field ‘studies in 
Extra-Curricular Activities, Education 
235-Ox, are studying, “survey fashion,” 
the activities of the Horace Mann School. 
One of the best features of the study 
thus far is the way the pupil leaders © 
themselves are explaining to the vari- 
ous survey committees the organization 
and administration of such activities as 
the Assembly, the Student Council, and 
the Girls’ League. 





Professor E. K. Fretwell worked with 
the teachers of Laconia, N. H., March 
14; spoke at the Central Division of the © 
Illinois State Teachers Association at 
Peoria, Ill, March 21; held conferences © 
with the leaders of activities: and with 


the principals and spoke to all the teach- - - 


ers of Flint, Mich., on March 27. On 
March 28 he spoke to the teachers in 
the intermediate schools of Detroit. 





The eleventh annual Camp Leader- 
ship course opened Monday evening, 


ly 


1- 
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_ March 3; with. three. hundred and two | 
- members.. The course this. year, in ad- 


dition to the general meetings, runs in 
seven sections: directors of long term 


- camps, directors of short term camps, 


games, dramatics, Indian lore, -pioneer 
camping, and nature lore.. The staff of 
twenty-nine members is made up of ac- 
tive leaders in. various phases of camp- 


ing. As during the past ten years, Dr. 
’ Fretwell is. director of the course. 


_ The Y. M. C. A. of New York City 


. is planning a reorganization of ‘its camp- 
ing program. . Dr. Fretwell has become 


a.member of the Camping Committee to 


-aid in the planning. 





Students: in the department of second- 
ary education are participating in a num- 


- ber of. activities at the Horace. Mann 


High School for Girls during the Spring 
Sessian. These activities include such 


‘experiences as: the construction of tests 


for use in the school by students in 
measurements under Professor -Kefau- 


_ ver; the making of a high school schedule 
_ .by the group of high school principals; a 
‘study. of the extra-curricular: activities 


under Professor Fretwell’s direction; the 
supervision of seniors from Barnard Col- 
lege and Columbia College in classroom 
participation by the major group of su- 
pervisors. under Professor Woodring. 





Professor P. M. Symonds attended the 
meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Atlantic City from Feb- 
ruary 24 to 26. At the dinner of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion on February 24 he led the discussion 
at one of-the tables on the “Value of 
Tests and Interest Questionnaires in the 
Guidance of ‘High School Pupils.” 


Professor Symonds has accepted the © 
chairmanship of a subcommittee on the 
Hygiene of Instruction which is one of 


_ the subcommittees of Section 3C on ‘the 


Health of the School Child of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. He was in Washington on 
February 28 and-March 1 attending a 
meeting of Section go... 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL 
About fifty students from Teachers 
College attended the annual convention 
of the National. Vocational Guidance 
Association at Atlantic City, February. 


20-22. Papers were read .at the meet- 


ing by Mr. Roy N. Anderson on “The 
Status of Tests for the Measurement of 
Clerical Aptitude,” and by Professor 
Harry D. Kitson on- “Measuring the In- 
terest of Workers in Their Vocations.” 





Among the convention visitors who vis- 
‘ted the department of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel on their way through. New York 
were Dr. A. H. Edgerton (1925), direc- 
tor of vocational guidance at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Dr. Mitchell. Dreese 
(1929), director of personnel at Grinnell 
College, lowa; and Miss Emma Pritch- 
ard Cooley, of the Division of Guidance 
and Placement at New Orleans, who is 
thé newly elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Recent changes in positions of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service of Teachers 
College: 
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Attebery, Clara, from head of the de- 
partment of home. econgmics (substitute 
position), Western Illinois State Teach- 
’ ers College, Macomb, IIL; to instructor 
in foods and cookery,.West Kentucky 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Ky. <5 
- Barker, Edith F:, from head of Latin 
Department, High School, High Point, 
N. C., to fine arts teacher and supervisor, 
Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Birkeland, Martha, from rural super- 
visor, Hagerstown, Md.,. to rural super- 
visor, Office of U. §S. Indian Affairs. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Boyce, May, from housekeeper, Wey- 
lister School, Milford, Conn., to house- 


keeper; Southside Hospital, Bayshore, 
MN. ¥. - 
Bray, Marian (student 1929-30), 


teacher of history, Academy of the Sa- 
cred Heart, Hoboken, N. J. 

Brinkman, Lillian, from teacher of 
‘home economics and manager of dormi- 
tory, Junior College, Bottineau, N. D., 
to. home demonstration agent, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Burton, Emily, from supervisor of 
grades five and six, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Penn, Neb., to third grade critic, 
Michigan State Normal, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Campbell, Ouida, from teacher of his- 
tory and English, Duck Hill High School, 
Duck Hill, Miss., to house director and 
dietitian, Silver Bay School, Silver Bay, 
N. Y. 

Clarey, Maude, from teacher of art, 
Grant High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to teacher of fine arts, junior high 
school, Albany, N. Y. 

Curless, Myriel A. (student 1929), 
teacher in public schools, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Collins, Rhoda, from teacher of home 
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economics,- Mesa High School, Mesa, 
Ariz.,; to instructor in home economics, 
Huguenot University, Wellington, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 

Delahunt, Marjorie, from Eastern H- — 
linois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Ill.,-to fifth grade, Public Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Dougherty, Marguerite, from elemen- 
tary supervisor, Darby, Pa., to super- 
visor of rural education, State Normal - 
School, Towson, Md. 

Douglas, Henry P., from mathematics 
teacher, High School, Rossford, Ohio, 
to upper grades at Seabreeze Private 
School, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Edwards, Lucy, from teacher training 
and American history in high school, 
Randolph, Neb., to fourth grade critic, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Emerson, Ella C., from dietitian, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston, Mass., to dietitian, 
Harvard University Dining Halls, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Enzeroth, Lydia, from teacher, Public 
Schools; Altamont, Ill., to teacher, fifth | 
and sixth grades, Public Schools, Spring | 
Valley, N. Y. 

Fikstad, Elfrida, from demonstrator, 
Food Craft Shops, New York City, to 
nutritionist, Home Bureau, . Riverhead, 
N. Y. ~4 

Giltner, Elizabeth A., from State 
Teachers College, Clarion, Pa., to third - 
grade, Cleveland Heights Schools, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

Hager, Esther, from third grade, 
Grove Street School, Freeport, N. Y., to 
second grade, Public Schools, Green- 
burgh District No. 6, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Hine, Mrs. Alice M., from educational © 
field worker, General Foods Corporation, .- 
New York City, to home economics as- | 


sistant, H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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Hope, Mary E., from School No. 13, 
Yonkers, N. Y., to primary grades in 
private school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Huttenlocher,; Mabel (student, 1929), 
critic teacher of social sciences, Central 


- State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 


Jackman, Ernest, to supervisor of Eng- 
lish, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

Johnson, Sue, from Playground Super- 
vision at Friends School, New York City, 
to third grade, Staten Island Academy, 
New Brighton, N. Y. 

Jones, Viola M., from research 
worker, Federal. Children’s Bureau; 
Washington, D. C,, to assistant executive 
secretary, Women’s __ International 
League; Washington, D. C. 

Kater, Elizabeth, from Public School, 
Elliston, Iowa, to first grade teacher, 
Public School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Kessler, Agnes C., from department of 
education, Manchester College,- North 
Manchester, Ind., to fourth grade critic, 
State College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Kirby, John, from teacher of English, 
French, ‘and history, Forestport Central 
Rural School, Forestport, N. Y., to in- 
structor in English, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

Koch, Ellen S., from substitute teacher, 
home economics and academic subjects, 
Public Schools, Newark; N. J., to in- 
structor in home economics, Girls’ High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Lamey,: Emily, from training teacher, 
Illinois State Normal. University, Nor- 
mal, Ill., to instructor in. English, State 
College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Leutkemeyer, Doris,.from Park 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, to Kindergarten, 
Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, 
ae A 


Lewers, Eva,.from director of teacher 
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training, Graceland College, Lamona, 
Ia., to rural supervisor, Office of U.S. 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Lukin, Veva, from instructor in home 
economics, College of St. Scholastica, Du- 
luth, Minn., to head of home economics 
department, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyo. | 

Maaser, Helen, from teacher of mu- 
sic, Central Avenue School, Newark, 
N. J., to instructor in music, Potsdam 
Normal School, Potsdam; N. Y. 

Maher, William F., from eighth grade 
teacher, Roosevelt. School, Cranford, 
N. J., to teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Pelham, N. Y. 

McDonald, Laura, from librarian, 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
City, to assistant librarian, Fordham 
University, New York City. 

Mechem, Jessie, from’ -community 
worker, Pittman Community, Sevierville 
Center, Tenn., to instructor in rural edu- 
cation, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 

Newman, James R., (student, 1929) 
supervising principal, Elmont, N. Y. 

Payne, M. Lucile, from teacher of 
English, Battell Junior High School, 
Mishawaka, Ind., to teacher of English, 
Memorial High School, Pelham, N. Y: 

Peck, Jean Frances, from The Prin- 
cipia, St. Louis, Mo., to. first. grade 
teacher, Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, 
NM. ¥. 

Pemberton, Ina, from instructor in 
home economics and manager of cafe- 
teria, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Still- 
water, Okla., to instructor in home 
economics, Iowa State College; Ames, la. 

Pendleton, Eleanor, from Wytheville 
High School, Wytheville, Va., to first - 
grade teacher, Oyster Bay School, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 

Poppke; Gertrude,- from teacher of 
cooking. and ‘sewing, Jefferson Junior 


‘ School, Lakewood, Ohio. 
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High School, Jamestown, N..Y., to 
teacher of home economics, Public 
Schools, Akron, Ohio: 


. Pugh, Gerald G., (fellowship student, 
1929-30) superintendent of Happy Valley 


-. Farm School, Nyack; N. Y. 


Retz, Grace, from teacher of English, 
Dunkirk High School, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
to teacher of foods, High School, High- 
land Park, Mich. - a 

-Rush, Abby M., from teacher of 
mathematics, Pittsburg Senior High 
School, Pittsburg, Kansas, to teacher: of 
mathematics, Emerson Junior High 


Saindon, Roy J., seventh and eighth 
grade teacher, Hamilton Institute, New 
York City. 

Sammis, Mrs. Edith,. from food direc- 
tor, Women’s Exchange, New York City, 
to director of cafeteria, Namm’s Depart- 
ment Store, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Sides, Lonnie, from supervisor of mu- 
sic, Public Schools, Westbury, L..I., ‘to 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Smith, Charlotte, from. teacher of 
mathematics, Farrell High School, Far- 
rell; Pa., to substitute in mathematics 
department, Columbus High School, 
South Orange, N. J. 

Smith, Emily A., from teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School,. Camden, Ark., to 
teacher of English, Oshkosh High School, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

Smith, Ona Beatrice, from head of 
household arts department, High School, 
Minden, La., to instructor in home eco- 
nomics, Louisiana State University, Ba- 

ton Rouge; La. 

Snell, Eleanor F., from instructor in 
- physical education, Denver High School, 
Denver, Colo., to instructor in: physical 
education, State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette, Mich. 
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Stephens, Mary M. K., from assistant 
manager, Foster-Company, New York 
City, to assistant kitchen manager, Ella 
Barber Dining Club, New York City: 

Stratmeyer, Clara J., from grade work, 
Public School, Detroit, Mich., to training 
teacher, Michigan State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, -Mich. 

Stroud, Clara, from critic teaching, 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis., 
to intermediate grade supervisor, State 
Teachers College, Winona, Minn.; 

Tisdale, Velma, from teacher’ of 
mathematics, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, Tex., to teacher of mathe- 
matics; State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

Towne, Kathryn M., from instructor 
in home ‘economics, Nebraska 
Teachers College, Peru, Neb., to instruc- 
tor in. clothing, State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, N.. Y. 

Townsend, Elinor B., from coworker, 
Progressive. Pre-Primary School, St. 


Louis, Mo., to kindergarten critic, State. -| 


Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Viele, Ada B., from principal, - Ele- 
mentary Public School,. Fayetteville, 
N. C., to director of training, State 
Teachers College, East Radford, Va. 

Vincent, Ila; from Butter School, 


Springfield, Ill., to third grade teacher, .. 
Public School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. - . 


Wallack, Walter N., from. superin- 
tendent of schools, Girard, Kan., to 
director department of farm’ schools, 
Port-Au-Prince. 


Weeks, Anna Y., from teacher of Eng-_ 


lish and Latin, and librarian, West Pitts- 


ton High School, West Pittston, Pa., to ©. 


assistant librarian, Hoyt Library, Kings- 
ton, Pa. 


Zino, Betty, from special classes ‘in - 
Public School, Detroit, Mich., to Public © 


School, Hempstead, N. Y. 


State - 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


: TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

First Vice-President: Dr. FANNrre W. Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, 
- Teachers College. 

Second Vice-President: Dr. Vewpa C. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
. tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, Teachers 


College. 
Corresponding Secretary: 


Miss KaTHertne I. SHERWIN, Executive Secretary of 


Student Organizations, Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Crype R: 
Teachers College. 

Members-at-Large: Mr. 
Hill, Pa 


Miter, - Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Frank Morey, Sunendisien Principal of. Schools, Camp 


Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni: Trustees: 


Dean M. G. Neateg, School of Education, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Miss ANNA E. RicHarpson, Field Worker for American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Katherine I. Sherwin, 
Corresponding Secretary, Teachers College, New York City. 





TEACHERS COLLEGE CLUB OF 
OKLAHOMA BANQUET 


On February 7, during the Oklahoma 
Education Association: meeting, alumni 
and former students of Teachers College 
and Columbia University held their -an- 
nual banquet at the Huckins Hotel, 
Oklahoma City. Ninety-nine guests were 
present. j 

The program was in charge of the 
chairman, Dr. A. Linscheid, president 
of East Central State Teachers College, 
Ada, Okla. .The honor guest of the eve- 
ning was Professor William D. Reeve of 
Teachers College, who brought an espe- 
cially inspirational message from ‘the 
College. ‘The Oklahoma educators who 
spoke were: Dr. H. G. Bennett; Dr. M. 


P. Hammond, Mr. J. R. Barton, Mr. J. 
R. Holmes, and Mr. E. H.. Homberger. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: Dr. W. W. Parker, president of 
Northwestern State Teachers College, 
Alva, chairman; Miss Kathleen Low- 
ther, Oklahoma City, secretary; Mr. L. 
N. Morrisett, Oklahoma City, treasurer. 


NOTES 


Theron L. McNight (B.S. 1915), dis- 
trict. superinténdent of schools, Central 
Valley, N. Y., supervises seven high 
schools and forty-two elementary schools. 
Since 1913 he has built six new high . 
schools and fifteen new elementary school 
buildings and has formed four consoli- 
dations of elementary rural. schools. 
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M. David Hoffman (A.M. 1917), head 
of department of English, Simon Gratz 
._ High School, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
elected president of the: English-Teachers 
‘Club of Philadelphia and vicinity. He 
was granted the Ph.D. degree February 
15, 1930; by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The title of his thesis. is “Status 
of ‘Teachers Associations in Cities of 
100,000 Population or Over.” 

John W. Carr, Jr. (Ph.D. 1926) is 
now associate professor of education at 
Duke University; Durham, N. C. His 
special field of work is elementary edu- 
cation. 

Dora R, Spiegel (Mrs. Samuel) (B.S. 
1914, A.M. 1920) is national president 
of the Women’s League of the United 
Synagogue of America. This is an or- 
ganization doing religious educational and 
cultural work among women and chil- 
dren.. It has two hundred and seventy- 
five branches or organizations distributed 
throughout the United States and Canada 
and one branch in Cuba. Its work is done 
through lecture bureaus, educational pro- 
grams, conferences, and radio programs. 

Melvina K. Ellis (B.S. 1921) is ‘ele- 
mentary grade supervisor in Lorain, 
Ohio, working on curriculum revision. 
There are 115 teachers in her elementary 
grades. The primary grade teachers are 
stressing projects in connection with so- 
cial studies this year. 

C. N. Shuster (A.M. 1918) was re- 
cently appointed head of the mathematics 
department of the State Teachers Col- 
lege; Trenton, N. J. 

Gertrude Longley (B.S, 1917), who 
is dietitian and. teacher of nutrition at 
the State Normal School, Bellingham, 
Wash., is on leave of absence this year 
studying for her master’s. degree at 
_ Teachers College. 

A. Grace Johnson (B.S.. 1915, A.M. 
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1926) 


Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 
Blanche A. Verder (A.M. 1922), dean 

of women at Kent State College, Kent, 

Ohio, is secretary of the newly organ- 


ized association of deans and advisers - 


of women and girls of Northeastern 
Ohio. 

Adda Eldredge (S.S. 1916) is director 
of the bureau of nursing education of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, Madi- 
son, Wis. Loraine Dumhardt (B.S. 


1924) was appointed assistant director of | 


this bureau in October, 1928. 

Della C. Wilson (A.M. 1926) is head 
of the geography department at State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
She traveled in Europe last summer on 
leave of absence and visited Norwegian 
fiords, North cape, etc., and also Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hun- 


gary. She has been doing institute work — 


at several county institutes in Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania.this year. 

L. S. Cozart (B.S. 1924) is now ex- 
ecutive secretary of the North Carolina 


is head of the department of ’ 
household administration, Oregon State 





Negro Teachers Association and editor - | 


of the North Carolina Teachers Record. 
—the official publication of their State’ 


Association, at Raleigh, N. C. 

Emma M. Haigh (B.S... 1909) is 
teacher of German and Spanish in Over- 
brook High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jennie Williams (A.M. 1919) is still: 


principal of the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Emporia, Kans. Last year the 
Senior High School was reopened. Miss 
Williams has charge of both, which com- 
prise the training department of the 
Kansas State Teachers College. , 

Mary. C. Clune (B.S. 1912) was pro- 
moted in June, 1929; to be head of the 
department. of social studies, Technical 
High. School, Springfield, Mass. 
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head of the English department; 
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Lota L. Troy (B.S. 1920) is assistant 
director of Newcomb School of Art, 
Newcomb College,- Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 

Franklin G. James (A.M. 
professor of secondary education, Texas 
Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex: 
Other Teachers College men and women 


on the. faculty of. Texas Christian Uni- 


versity are Dean Colby D. Hall (A.M. 
1904) ; Herbert L. Hughes (A.M. 1920), 
Miss 
Lyde Spragins (A.M. 1927), assistant 
professor of English. 

- Marion C. Sheridan (B.S. 1913) has 
an article, “The New High-School Lit- 
erary. Magazine,” in The English Jour- 
nal for February, 1930. 

C. C. Daniel (A.M. 1922) is pastor 
of the McKendree Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Bertha N. Baldwin (B.S. 1909) has 
broadened her work into free lance writ- 
ing in. magazines and speaking over the 


. tadio, as food specialist. 


Wrenn Jones Grinstead (research as 
sociate in educational psychology, 1922- 
23} as. senior author with Walter V. 
McDuffee is preparing a beginning Latin 
text for the eight or ninth grade 
which embodies certain new features of 
method, notably a greater emphasis upon 
reading, the learning of noun forms by 
cases instead’ of by declensions, and the 
organization of the material into definite 
units of learning with specific objectives 
and ‘accompanying diagnostic review tests. 
The work is nearly completed and will 
be published by D.. Appleton and Co. 

McCall Aldrich (A.M. 1916), city su- 
perintendent of schools at. McGill, Nev., 


self. 


1920) s. 


_ Kovacs. (student 
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- has recently been elected to succeed him- 
He is chairman of the Nevada 
Joint Committee on Junior High Schools, 
representing the State Department of 
Education, the State Education Associa- 
tion, and the State Council of School Ad- - 
ministrators. 

Caroline J. Porter (A:M. 1919), me 
spent four months last summer in Cze- 
choslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia, and Austria, getting acquainted 
with rural as well as city life; writes: 
“Dr. Janossy .(student, 1926-27), Dr. 
1925-28), and Dr. | 
Loeski are all doing splendid work in 
the Ministry of Education, Budapest, 
Hungary. They sent a remarkable ex- 
hibit to the Conference at Geneva of 
the World. Federation of Education As- 
sociations last summer—so outstanding 
that it was especially commended at the 
opening meeting of the conference—com- 
mended for ‘its quality and for its being 
the first in place and ready.” 

John T.. Gyger (B.S. 1913, A.M: 
1917), who is now serving his third term 
as superintendent. of schools in Fal- 
mouth, Cumberland and North Yar- 
mouth, Me., has been appointed to the 
board of trustees of the University of 
Maine, Augusta, Me. 

Harold H. Bradley (A. M. 1926) 
was appointed in June, 1929, headmaster 
of the Winchester Country Day School, 
a sub-preparatory school for boys lo- 
cated at. Winchester, Mass. 

Edna E. Lamson (B. S. 1918; A. M. 
1922) has given a series of lectures in 
merital hygiene under the auspices of the 
Muncie Branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 
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Boards, 85 cents. 


TRENDS AND NEEDS IN HOME MANAGEMENT: AN ANALYTICAL 
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TO ASCERTAIN TRENDS AND TO FORMULATE Pol.icigs. -By HELEN 
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